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A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


Vou. X. MARCH, 1893. No. 3. 


Tue death of Phillips Brooks is mourned in all parts of 
the country. No person who had to do with him in any mat- 
ter of the least importance but has now the feeling that he 
has lost a personal friend. 

In the matters to which this journal is devoted Mr. Brooks 
had a profound personal interest, and was one of the wisest 
of advisers. He would probably have said that when he 
entered on his ministry there was no detail of it so distinct in 
his mind as the duty of a Christian minister in the care of 
those persons nearest around him and his church, who were 
in any need of physical or moral assistance, or who could in 
any way be trained to a higher life. So soon as he left the 
theological school at Alexandria he devoted himself person- 
ally to Christian work among those who needed such work 
most. The whole of his distinguished ministry in Philadel- 
phia was revealing practical answers in practical necessities, 
whether in the care of the poor of that city, whether in his 
battles for the rights of Negroes, or in what he had to do for 
and with the army of the Union. And this was done, not 
simply by the force of his matchless oratory and persuasion 
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as he taught other people to do their duty for the poor, but 
in the practical hand-to-hand ministry of one who had definite 
plans which he knew how to carry out. And he succeeded 
always in impressing others with the practical value of his 
plans so that he secured their adherence to them. 

Mr. Brooks, in after-life, was apt to say that Philadelphia, 
in its admirable charities, has some advantages which most of 
the American cities do not enjoy. Thus it was to him a real 
satisfaction that, by the happy arrangements of the streets 
there, it does not happen — as it does, for instance, in Boston 
and in New York— that the richest classes of the community 
live far away from any persons of smaller income, or particu- 
larly from those who are very poor. Those little narrow 
streets which, in the gridiron of Philadelphia, run in between 
the broad and fashionable streets, are the homes of people 
often in poverty, often doubtful about their future. And 
they are not far away from those whose pleasure it ought to 
be, and whose duty it is, to relieve their frequent necessities. 
It might be in the power, as it has bitterly been said, of the 
dainty people of Belgravia and other luxurious places at the 
west end of London, to say at the great bar of judgment, 
‘* You are quite mistaken, Lord, if you suppose we ever saw 
people who were hungry, or naked, or sick, or in prison. It 
may not be known to you that London is so arranged that 
such people live in one part, and we, all our lives, have lived 
in another.” But no such -bitter satire can be made regard- 
ing the city of Philadelphia. ‘The rich and the poor, the 
prosperous and the unfortunate, are there, to a large extent, 
almost side by side. Dr. Brooks was never weary of speak- 
ing of the advantage of such position for all parties. 

It is more than twenty years that he has lived in Boston. 
Everybody in any sort fof need has known his home as the 
central place where his problem was to be solved, his ques- 
tion answered, or his need relieved. It was not a helter- 
skelter or random charity which was administered there. 
The arrangements of Trinity,Church itself, of which he was 
the minister for most of that time, were in the most admira- 
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ble practical lines for the relief of the poor, and for teaching 
the members of Trinity Church how the poor ought to be 
cared for. So soon as, under Mrs. Fields’s lead, the organi- 
zation of the Associated Charities took form, Mr. Brooks, 
who knew what had been done in Philadelphia in the same 
lines, was one of the active practical co-operators in arrang- 
ing the constitution and the working lines of that society. It 
is to one of the early meetings of that society that we owe 
that inimitable epigram of his which cannot be repeated too 
often. After he had laid out definitely, to a good many peo- 
ple who did not understand it before, the method of the 
Associated Charities, he said, with his charming humor, ‘* So 
this system saves us from political economy, which makes us 
so hard, and saves us from what is called philanthropy, which 
makes us so soft.” One wonders whether this was an inspira- 
tion of the moment, or whether, long before, he had thought 
out so happy a statement of what is the advantage we are 
working for. 

He never forgot that man is greater than humanity. He 
knew that the Christian Church is the court of last resort and 
appeal. The most ignominious tramp may choose the worst 
hour in the twenty-four to make his appeal to the representa- 
tive, hardest-worked of the great Church of Christ ; and that 
representative must not say No. Civic boards may say that 
this or that is not their duty; institutions which have defined 
objects may take out their programmes and say definitely that 
the thing which is proposed is just the thing which they must 
not do. We do not abuse an institution for the blind because 
it does not take care of a deaf man; we do not abuse an 
insane hospital because it does not give degrees in philosophy 
or in theology. But the Christian Church and its officers 
must not plead any definitions. Its precise home is * all 
out-doors.” Whoever is in need comes to it that his need 
may be supplied. Whoever is ignorant comes to it that he 
may be taught. Whoever is alone comes to it for society. 
Mr. Brooks recognized this magnificent central position of the 
church from the moment when he became one of its minis- 
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ters. He knew that he had infinite power with which to 
work the miracles, and he was not afraid of the miracle when 
the exigency came. 

There isa charming epigram of Dr. Wayland’s which has 
been recalled lately in one of the addresses made since Dr. 
Brooks’s death. Dr. Wayland was asked if So-and-so were 
a Christian ; somebody had supposed that this unknown per- 
son was a heretic because he did not walk in the same partic- 
ular company. Dr. Wayland, with his inimitable humor, 
asked the one question ‘* Can he cast out the devils? If he 
can do that, he is Christian enough for me.” Mr. Brooks 
would have made the same test for Christianity. Te would 
have said that the Christian Church must be judged by its 
fruits, and that no man was a true officer of the Christian 
Church who was not ready to cast out the devils, to open the 
eyes of the blind or the ears of the deaf. For the rest, this 
might be or might not be; he was rather indifferent as to 
forms, as to rituals, as to methods of expression. But the 
thing must be done; the Kingdom of God must come; God’s 


will must be done on earth as it was done in heaven. And 
he was commissioned as an officer of the Church of Christ 
that such work might be as real to the people of Philadelphia 
or of Boston as it was to those who saw the miracles in 
Capernaum or in Nazareth. 
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REFORMATORIES FOR GIRLS. 


BY H. SIDNEY EVERETT. 


A Girzs’ Reform School is soon to be one of the public 
institutions of the District of Columbia. The land is given 
by the government, the plans for a building are completed 
and contr.cted for, and the work will be taken in hand at 
once. It has long been needed for white as well as colored 
girls, though the white ones have been discriminatingly 
favored by being sent to the House of the Good Shepherd, a 
Catholic institution in Georgetown, and other similar institu- 
tions outside the District; whereas the poor colored girls 
have been consigned to the work-house, to be mixed in with, 
and contaminated by the hardened women whose principal 
home it is. The District Reform School is managed by a 
board of five men and four women, appointed for three-years 
terms by the President of the United States. 

The subject of reformatories for men, women, and chil- 
dren, has been much discussed and experimented on in both 
hemispheres for some years, and, like all other schemes of 
philanthropy, has its friends and enemies. Work-houses and 
poor-houses, or Unions, as they are called in England, are 
admitted to be objectional from every point of view, though 
probably necessary for some classes of men and women who 
have no permanent home or means of support, and are inca- 
pable of hard work. But there is no excuse for placing chil- 
dren in them. As a fact the work-houses generally contain a 
number of able-bodied persons of both sexes and all ages, 
who have the health, but not always the inclination or oppor- 
tunity, to earn their living respectably. Bad parents, drink, 
bad company, and hard times bring them there. Where 
must a reform begin? Evidently with the children. The 
able-bodied men and women can be made to work, and the 
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children must be taught to work, but in order to have this 
teaching of any avail the children must be separated from 
their families and vicious surroundings, placed beyond the 
reach of contamination, and subjected to the best influences. 
These are the objects of the modern reformatories, or Houses 
of Refuge, and Industrial Schools, as some of them are 
called. The expense of these, like the insane asylums, falls 
on the state in its paternal capacity, under the idea that it 
protects the community from future crime, and saves expense 
in punishing the evil-doers, which neglected children become 
just as surely as the butterfly becomes a devouring worm. 

In this country we have been working at the reform prob- 
lem with varied success for years. The census for 1890 gives 
a list of over fifty refurmatories, of which thirty-two are for 
girls, inclusive of those where the two sexes are mixed. Of 
these I have the reports of twenty for the year 1891, from 
which a very fair idea of their practical working can be 
obtained. The results can only be known by following up 
the cases after discharge, which nearly all the schools attempt 
to do by correspondence with the boys and girls, or the fami- 
lies in which they are placed. 

The census gives 3311 as the number of girls in the reform 
schools, but the actual number to-day in them is probably 
much more than taat, with a tendency to increase in most 
vases, though in some schools, as those in New York and 
Philadelphia, the numbers decrease, which may, however, 
result from local causes not applicable elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to the census the increase of inmates of juvenile reforma- 
tories in ten years was 29.46 per cent., while the increase of 
the total population was 24.86 per cent. This would not 
necessarily indicate an increase of youthful criminals, but 
rather the growth of the system and the saving of an addi- 
tional number from a career of crime, into which they would 
have relapsed had there been no schools. It also appears by 
the census that, while in the penitentiaries the native white 
population furnishes about one-third of all the inmates, in the 
juvenile reformatories the foreign population furnishes more 
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than one-half. This only shows how much work there is 
before us in turning bad foreigners into good Americans, and 
that American juveniles are not so bad as those of foreign 
birth or extraction. As regards the result of the reform and 
industrial school training the Chairman of the York (Eng- 
land) Industrial School in a report on the subject says: 

Before these schools came into operation it is beyond doubt 
that a large portion of adult criminals of the worst class con- 
sisted of those who, in their childhood, had been neglected, 
or abandoned, or trained to a career of crime. From the ces- 
sation of this source of supply a gradual diminution in the 
number of criminals convicted of the graver or indictable 
offences might naturally be expected. And _ this result, due 
doubtless, in part, to other operating causes, but largely to 
the agency of these schools, has been obtained with signal 
speed to a remarkable extent. 

If this is the case in England there is no reason that it 
should not be so in this country, unless it is counteracted by 
the immense numbers of young foreigners that are poured in 
upon us. 

The thirty-two reformatories for girls represent twenty-two 
states and territories. In twenty-five states and territories 
there are no reformatories at all. The age of these female 
reformatories varies from the sixty-seven years of Black- 
well’s Island, New York, to the two-year-old one at Beloit, 
Kansas. The youngest children committed appear to be two 
of two years of age, at the Wisconsin Industrial School at 
Milwaukee, an institution which is in its seventeenth year, 
and has a kindergarten department for children under seven 
years. This school takes both sexes, girls under sixteen and 
boys under ten only being received. The commitments are 
civil rather than criminal, and, in addition to the childrea 
sent by legal process, the school receives, boards, and teaches 
children for parents or guardians, on their paying the same 
sum as is paid by the counties for those committed by the 
courts. There were one hundred and eighty-three children 
at the date of the report. 

The great problem next to that of taking both sexes into 
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the reform schools, which has pretty generally been decided 
in the negative, is whether to have dormitories or bed-rooms, 
or, as they are styled, the congregate or the cottage system. 
The latter is being now generally adopted in the new institu- 
tions, and the old ones are changing to it. The congregate 
system has, perhaps, the advantage of being less expensive, 
but the family system unquestionably produces a better and 
more lasting effect on the children. The modern systems of 
heating and lighting are rendering the cottage system less 
expensive than it was. There is a wide range of cost per 
head in these institutions, from $75 to $200 per annum; but 
the higher figure does not necessarily indicate more extrava- 
gance than the lower one, as the number of inmates varies all 
the way from 13 to 281, and the largest item of expenditure 
is the technical training that is given in the large schools only. 
The boys cost much more than the girls, but the expense is 
averaged over both in the reports of the mixed schools. 

Longer experience develops more employments which the 
girls can learn, in addition to those that are universally taught 
them, of laundry-work, cooking, and sewing. It has been 
found that girls can do garden and farm work, as in the Lancas- 
ter and Trenton schools; can make hosiery, as in the Man- 
chester school; also brushes, paper boxes, and mats. They 
can learn straw-plaiting and working, lace-making, church 
and other embroidery, upholstery, wood-carving, match-box- 
making, and can become experts in type-writing and telegra- 
phy, type-setting and printing. But some of these require 
more of a plant than the smaller schools can afford. 

A scale of marks for lessons and work seems to be univer- 
sal, and those who are apprenticed or boarded out to work 
are encouraged to deposit their earnings in the school savings 
banks. <A few extracts from reports will give some idea of 
the work claimed to be done by these schools. 

The managers of the Industrial School at Hallowell, Me., 
which has an average number of 65 girls, costing about $145 
per head, in their seventeenth annual report say : — 

The fact that one-third of the girls placed in the school 
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from its commencement (1884) have been married, and, so 
far as we have been able to trace their subsequent lives, a 
large proportion of them have made industrious and respecta- 
ble wives, goes to show the beneficial effect of the training 
they have had in the institution. Others who have not mar- 
ried are, many of them, filling useful and creditable positions 
in society. Fifty girls now have deposits to the amount of 
over eleven hundred dollars. 

The Louisville Industrial School of Reform, which had 72 
girls and 223 boys at the date of its twenty-sixth annual 
report, at an annual expense of $35,000, or about $120 per 
head, says :— 

This institution may be considered as a pioneer in some of 
the things that are now regarded as essential features ina 
child-saving institution. ‘Twenty-six years ago [ did not 
know an institution that maintained a green-house, and abun- 
dantly beautified its grounds and lawns with flowers ; twenty- 
six years ago I did not know a child institution that had a 
chapel by itself, to be used by the children exclusively on the 
Sabbath day; twenty-six years ago I did not know an insti- 
tution that made manual training a distinct and distinguishing 
feature of the regular routine ; twenty-six years ago I did not 
know of a child-saving institution that had a building sepa- 
rate from the others, where a boy or girl could be placed on 
trial, giving him liberty, and an opportunity to maintain him- 
self, if he would, before obtaining his final discharge. In my 
report for 1870 I urged the necessity of such a building, and 
while I have lived to see in later years the green-house, the 
chapel, and the manual training department in many institu- 
tions, it was only last August (1891) when this liberty, self- 
supporting department was added to the Reformatory of 
New York. 

The biennial report for 1888-90 of the Pennsylvania 
Reform School at Morganza, which was founded in 1850 as 
the House of Refuge of Western Pennsylvania on the con- 
gregate system, says :— 

The managers are happy to be able to sav that, according 
to the testimony of those who have visited other similar insti- 
tutions, the Pennsylvania Reform School at Morganza has no 
equal in the United States. 

Experience and observation convinced the managers in the 
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course of years that the family system, as it existed in some 
parts of Europe, particularly in Germany, would be a great 
improvement. After long deliberation and examination of 
institutions in this country conducted upon a somewhat simi- 
lar plan to the one proposed here, the land now occupied by 
the Reform School was obtained, as soon as possible the 
buildings were erected, and in December, 1876, the entire in- 
stitution was removed to its present site. The boys and girls 
are divided into eight families; each family is under the 
watch and care of a first and second officer and a matron. 
The female department is entirely separated from the male 
department, and its inmates never mingle with the males, or 
speak to them except in the chapel services, or some of the 
entertainments provided for the benefit of the inmates of the 
institution. The inmates are brought as nearly into the con- 
dition of children in a family as possible. Everything indic- 
ative of a prison life is avoided. The dormitories are well 
aired, the beds are comfortable, the food is wholesome and 
well cooked, and the clothing is plain and neat. Habits of 
cleanliness and respect for authority are imperatively 
demanded. Hospitals, medicines, a skillful physician and 
attentive nursing are provided for the sick, and an excellent 
library, with the best of the weekly and monthly publica- 
tions, is provided for the inmates. They attend school six 
and a half hours every secular day, except during the hot 
weeks of summer. On the Lord’s day each division has its 
Sabbath School, and at least one preaching service is held in 
the chapel by a minister of some Christian denomination. 
Some of the boys work in the kitchen learning to be cooks, 
while others in the bakery, and on detailed duty, and the 
work on the farm, in the vegetable garden and among the 
small fruits, is done by the boys. The boys also make their 
own shoes and clothing. The girls do the washing of the 
entire institution, cook for themselves, mend for themselves, 
make their own clothing, and also the shirts for the boys. 

By a system of merits an inmate who did not fail in duty 
might leave the school in about twenty months, and, after 
making allowances for lapses, release can ordinarily be 
obtained in two years. Inmates are then dismissed on parole 
to the care of relatives or others, when the managers have 
assurance that good homes and regular employment have been 
provided. As far as possible correspondence is kept up with 
them, and every possible means taken to encourage them. 
Multitudes of those who have received the benefits of this 
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school, and who without it would have been vicious and crim- 
inal, are now respectable men and women. 


At the date of the report there were 397 boys and 112 
girls in this school, and the cost was about $120 cach per 
annum. 

The State Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, Mass., 
is in its fifteenth year. The report for 1891 states that the 
average number of inmates is 89, and that the annual cost 
per head is $227.31. 


The girls are cared for in separate cottages, the respective 
inmates being graded according to the nature of their charac- 
ters and experiences before coming to the school. There is 
no promotion from house to house, but for bad conduct a girl 
may be transferred to the house containing similar offenders. 
No intercourse is allowed between girls of the various houses 
either at work, or school, or play. Except when the institu- 
tion is crowded, each girl has a separate sleeping-room. The 
occupations of the girls are not such as to bring in a revenue, 
as the life for which it seems best to train them is that of ser- 
vice in country households, or in their own homes. Accord- 
ingly every g girl who leaves the school is skilled not only in 
one but in all the domestic departments — sewing, cleaning, 
laundry-work and cooking. The appointments of the houses 
are rigidly simple. No heat is allowed in the sleeping- 
rooms; furnaces cared for by the girls are used in preference 
to steam heat; and there are no set wash-tubs or other labor- 

saving contrivances, for the girls must learn to contend with 
such lack of modern conveniences as they will surely 
encounter in the plain households where their work will be in 
demand. They are taught to practise the small economies of 
an old-fashioned farm-house, repairing and dyeing old carpets, 
upholstering shabby furniture, papering, paintirg, setting 
window-panes, and often the simpler kinds of carpentering. 

Out-door work upon the farm also proves an invaluable feat- 
ure. For three months during the summer the steward car- 
ried on the farm without any foreman; but the girls, under 
the supervision of a young lady engaged for the purpose, did 
such valiant service cutting and husking corn, filling the silo, 
etc., that no extra workman was hired. Hysterics and fits of 
screaming and of noisy disobedience, which used to be occa- 
sional episodes of institution life, have of late years become 
unknown; and the physician and superintendent attribute 
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much of this improvement to the way the girls work off their 
bad spirits in a vigorous out-of-door life. 

The State Industrial School at Adrian, Michigan, which is 
considered one of the best, in its sixth biennial report for 
1889-90 states that there were then 232 girls, occupying six 
cottages. 

Limited space forbids any more extracts from Reform and 
Industrial School reports, though al! are interesting, and go 
to show: 1. That poor, neglected, and depraved girls from 
2 to 29 years of age can, for an average time of less than 
three years, be instructed in the ordinary English school 
studies, and taught useful industrial occupations, which will 
enable them to earn an honest living, for about as much as a 
common housemaid’s wages per annum. 2. That about 80 
per cent. of those so instructed turn out well, and even if 
the rest turn out badly, the number of such is less than if 
there were no such schools. 3. That the cost of the girls in 
such schools is less to the community than the arrests, trials, 
and imprisonments of them if they were taken no care of, 
and turned loose on the streets. 

Girls start at the best under a disadvantage compared with 
boys for earning a living, but they gain in quickness, docility, 
and availing innate of opportunities offered them. They 
are more open to mural influences, and their tendency to 
hysteria is found to yield to fresh air, proper food, and regu- 
lar work and exercise. 

Let us, then, give the girls a fair chance, and the poss ibility 
of being useful women and the mothers of useful men, thus 
benefiting both sexes at once, and saving the much greater 
expense of the punishment or reform of grown men and 
women. We put it now merely on the pure business basis of 
profit to the girls and the community. The moral advantages 
and the Christian duty involved are so self-evident that 
they must suggest themselves at once to every thinking 
citizen whose nleké is not so obtuse, prejudiced, or indifferent 
that all argument is useless. 











MORAL AND EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


BY B. F. MCDANIEL. 


Critics of our public school system have rested their com- 
plaint mainly on two counts: that it is unpractical, and that it 
is defective in moral instruction and influence. 

The seats of the scornful are too full to afford us places, 
were we inclined to take them. We take counsel of the 
critics of the public schools, just as all true workers seek 
better methods and results, and never rest content with the 
things of the past. Our schools have been made good by 
such aspiration and effort. They can remain good only by 
becoming better. 

It is undeniable that the exclusive intellectual methods of 
the past have failed to yield the practical sense and command 
of life’s conditions imperatively needed in our time. With 
all the elevation of the so-called laboring classes, it would be 
a curse to elevate them above labor; yet it is said that this is 
one of the results oi our common-school training. Manual 
labor is meant. The sons and daughters of the hand-workers 
do not follow handicrafts. Their education, it is said, has 
unfitted them for such pursuits. They seek clerical, commer- 
cial, and other employments supposed to be superior to hand- 
labor. Hence a two-fold evil: an increasing class of those 
who seek light, in-door pursuits, who are not technically fitted 
for high service in intellectual labors, and who know nothing 
of the mechanical ones, and the surrender of manual arts to 
the unskilled and the unaspiring, who rank simply as ‘‘ hands” 
and operatives. 

That our public school system should bear any of this 
reproach is a great misfortune, and so it was felt in Europe 
many years ago. Tkere the popular conscience and practical 
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sense responded more promptly. Sloyd and manual train- 
ing, industrial education and trade schools were established, 
eagerly adopted, and developed to the best that we know and 
do. Itis not held that the adoption of these methods and 
agencies would make our schools perfect, but much of the 
reproach would be removed, and much added to them in 
dignity and efficiency. 

The public school is an institution we cannot do without. 
We cannot afford, then, to allow in it any elements of weak- 
ness, any lack of fitness to the needs and spirit of our time. 
Popular education stands second to no other civilizing and 
uplifting agency in modern society. Because in its activities 
it precedes all other public agencies, its methods and aims are 
of the first importance. These should be more thoroughly 
industrial. Hardly anything is more unethical in itself, or 
more immoral in its consequences, than the contempt of labor 
which disuse of labor begets. The old social maxim, ‘* educa- 
tion for the classes, labor for the masses,” a thorough popu- 
lar education along industrial lines will relegate to the bar- 
barism where it belongs. 

That manual training has great value, intellectually and 
morally, it is not necessary to maintain on logical grounds. 
It has been demonstrated by years of successful application 
under all conditions. In Europe it passed the experimental 
stage years ago, and we have profited by the costly and care- 
ful experience of many profound students and educators there 
and here. It isthe hope and reliance of progressive educa- 
tors everywhere. But let us understand our position. What 
do we mean by manual training? What do we seek in it? 
Is it a means or an end? 

The movement in favor of manual training has been pushed 
in two directions and for two ends, the industrial and the 
educational, the utilitarian and the pedagogical. Every care- 
ful observer recognizes the urgent necessity for industrial 
training, and the vast benefits the individual and society 
realize from it. Weare only in the initial stages of an edu- 
cational movement that will go far to redeem the defects and 
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mistakes of the old system, give a new dignity and worth to 
manual labor, and yield finer results from it — finer and 
grander than any heretofore achieved. 

But let us discriminate. Manual training in the school for 
educational ends is not the same as industrial education for 
the sake of the means of livelihood. As Sluys says, ‘* We 
must not identify the child with the adult workman. The 
latter must work in order to live. But the child works in 
order to learn, to develop his powers, to acquire a taste and 
aptitude for general study and for manual skill.” As long 
ago as the year 1600 Comenius maintained that ‘* the whole 
system of education should be based on the personal activity 
of the child,” and every mental image, as far as_possible,. 
should be wrought out in concrete form. But it was left for 
Rousseau in his Hmile to give the true view of labor as edu- 
cation, and of education as work. In 1796 Blasche, the 
assistant of Salzman in his noble work at Schnepfeuthal, 
said that ‘* the workshop must not be simply an annex to the 
school, but that manual training must be the foundation of all 
intellectual development.” 

To Froebel belongs the honor of placing manual training 
upon a true pedagogical basis, and of developing it in accord- 
ance with the natural development of the child, passing always 
from thinking to construction, and always correlating know- 
ing and doing. That Froebel’s principles should have been 
held to apply only or chiefly to primary schools, is a timid 
conservatism or lack of practical perception, for which the 
world has paid dearly in loss of time and power. These 
principles of his should apply all the way through. Many 
now are the witnesses to the truth of this. Take drawing, 
the natural basis of all manual training, industrial education, 
and science instruction. Who would now tolerate the flat 
copies and feeble pictures of weak objects of the old-school 
systems? We have form-study, the representation and repro- 
duction of things thet convey real and lasting images to the 
mind. Design is the basis of construction, and never one 
without the other. We do not allow music to be treated as 
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a diversion, an accomplishment for weak and idle minds. It 
also has its physical signs and symbols, the counters of an 
active, working mind, finding in this study a noble form of 
development. Let us know our ground: manual training in 
the common schools is not industrial education. To a certain 
extent this is allowable and desirable in elementary schools. 
Cooking, sewing, and sloyd for girls, bench-work in wood 
and iron for boys, have great practical utility and a certain 
educational value. They also have a moral value it would be 
hard to estimate. Manual training is the education of the 
hand, and vastly more, -——the culture of the eye, the whole 
physical system, the perceptive powers, judgment, the ability 
to interpret truly things and acts. 

The power to observe has given us science and the mechanic 
wurts. Under the old system of memory culture, ability to 
cram gave a great advantage over boys and girls defective in 
this particular, but strong in the powers of observation and 
perception of realities and causal relations. Manual training 
equalizes this disparity. Under this system, the old memory 
culture broadens out into the development of the whole child, 
and powers unfold within him which neither he nor the world 
supposed were latent in him. Cram has no value here. 
Cram is immoral. Manual training kills cram. It shows the 
child how to realize every step of an intellectual process, and 
the virtue that lies in honest, independent labor. The con- 
viction is formed that right and true things are the only ones 
worthy to be preserved. In the manual training class these 
are the only things that are preserved. THlence the conviction 
that right and true actions are the only ones worthy to be 
done. The rectitude of things tells on the character of those 
who come into contact with them; and he who learns to make 
true things, and none other, gathers that quality to himself 
in every such act. The core of morality is self-command. 
How is this best gained? By abstract study, or by that which 
finds or creates a reality in the material world for every idea? 
The child comes into possession of his moral power through 
self-command in the finding and creation of these images of 
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thought. Go into a well-conducted kindergarten and see this 
wonderful growth of a soul, if you have not observed it at 
home in your own child. The principle is the same, however 
varied the process and numerous the steps. Every teacher 
knows she cannot arouse all boys alixe to self-command in 
mastery of the school work assigned to them. The pupils 
who cannot get on in arithmetic, abstractly studied ; who take 
no interest in the North Cape because it has no objective, 
human interest to them; who declare language a bore because 
of the interminable parsing, analyzing, diagraming, and other 
inventions of the enemy; who cannot see through geometry 
because their imaginations fail to grasp the mental images 
required, although solids are close at hand, or can easily be 
made; who take their essays to bed with them as nightmares, 
and rise more than ever convinced that the literary art is far 
beyond them —these pupils are in all the school-rooms, and 
must there drag out their miserable existence, to say nothing 
of the teachers, unless they can be quickened by a sight of 
the things they fail to see and do by purely intellectual 
processes. 

Manual training vitalizes school work. See what it has 
done in the primary school with form and color study, in its 
many phases! In the higher grades see how it has trans- 
formed and vitalized the study of geography! The old- 
fashioned book and flat-map study bears the same relation to 
the scientific study of geography as the old grammar course 
bears to our language lessons inspired and guided by disci- 
plined observation. Let us get all these antique things 
stowed away in the educational museum, and keep in use only 
modern methods for modern needs. Have we ever stopped 
to think how much intellectual life and how many lives have 
been repressed, left undeveloped, ruined, because they would 
not or could not conform to the prevalent educational 
methods? Sometimes, through a fortunate turn of circum- 
stances, some great social or national exigency, it may be, 
some of this unused power, one of these unappreciated lives 
finds its mission, and then the dullest boy in the class or the 
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college dunce becomes a shining mark in the admiring eyes of 
the world. There were depths and aptitudes in Walter Scott, 
General Grant, and hundreds such, which the schoolmasters 
of the old regime had no means of reaching. They thought 
that the chief end of man was school and college, when that 
end was the man himself, with all that was in him, with all 
he could do, with all he could be. Ile was often looking 
beyond the narrow curriculum with a hungry mind towards 
nature, spying out her secrets, catching her spirit, learning 
her methods, and using her forces, step by step enlarging the 
scope of human life and bringing into view new ideals. He 
sometimes failed to keep his mind on the lesson, but he 
turned his hand to many a device, and so the arts and sciences 
grew under his touch, and this wonderful civilization came 
into power. Ife has come to be dexterous in many surptis- 
ing and beneficent ways. The new education is on his side, 
and it will serve his cause well. He needs harmonious cul- 
ture, and all the conditions of his life demand it. With all 
the specialization of functions and powers characteristic of 
our time, the need is more urgently felt for whole men 2nd 
women, able to take up and carry in their hands and brains 
the large interests of the age. And while we are developing 
aright the children who newly come to us, we have much 
labor before us to undo and make good the defects of the old 
system of education. Sociologists and reformers found out 
long ago that labor is the antidote to vice and crime. Our 
reform schools for juvenile offenders, and the perverse boys 
and girls who will not fit into our public schools, or who, 


from moral considerations, ought to be taken out of them, 


find their opportunity and success in industrial education and 
manual training. But civilized society is a failure if the 
reform school and the penitentiary are its indispensable 
adjuncts. Must the supply of recruits be forever kept up? 
What becomes of the vast number of children who leave 
school before the age of fourteen— yes, before the age of 
twelve? So far as study goes, their education ends there. 
A few of them pick up something additional at night schools 
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in cities, but most of them are unfitted for the bread-winning 
labors forced on them. If, even in the few years they attend 
the public schools, their work there were cast upon indus- 
trial lines, their life-labors and destiny would contain more 
elements of cheer and hope, and society relieved from a 
grave peril. 

If the core of morality is self-command, we cannot look for 
the best results of character in our youth if we fail to supply 
them with all the needed elements and opportunities for 
moral discipline. Where these have been even partially 
supplied in schools that afford a rational, all-round training, 
the most gratifying results have followed in the manners and 
morals of the pupils, and the usual age of leaving school has 
been raised. The great popularity of technical and indus- 
trial schools throws a flood of light upon this last remark. 
There is an irresistible fascination in doing, making, and 
creating; and while this phase of education is not all, and 
there are necessary abstract studies to be pursued, practical 
and concrete methods will lead more naturally and quickly 
up to them, and reveal more truly and fully their character and 
relationships. The pupils in a manual training school do as 
much intellectual labor as others: some claim that they do 
more. Their brains are never more alive, never more active 
in observing and perceiving facts, holding themselves to facts, 
and making these the basis of knowledge. Educators of 
large experience in this line of work claim that pupils in 
manual training schools do more and better intellectual labor 
than those in the ordinary schools, and that a more cager, 
studious habit prevails among them. One can not visit 
these schools, or similar classes in the common schools, with- 
out being impressed with the high intellectual and moral value 
of manual training in its whole spirit and method, and in all 
its applications and results. It is the education of the future. 








REINDEER IN ALASKA.* 


THE persistent hunting of the whale has either destroyed 
or driven away the whales from the coast of Alaska, so that 
the native population, which, say fifty years ago, had an 
abundance of food, mostly consisting of whale and walrus 
meat, are now on the verge of starvation. And the greed of 
the white man, that has robbed the waters of their natural 
food product, is also robbing the land. Formerly, in the 
Arctic region of Alaska, as well asin the Arctic region of 
Canada, there were large numbers of moose and of the cari- 
bou, which is the wild reindeer. In former years, when they 
were only hunted by trapping or by the bow and arrow, these 
animals had achance to reproduce} their kind with sufficient 
rapidity to keep up a permanent supply. But with the intro- 
duction of breech-loading firearms, the fur-bearing animals, and 
with them the food-producing animals, were killed off. For 
two or three years past a society in London has been raising 
a famine fund for the Eskimo along the Arctic regions of 
Canada. There is not an absolute famine, like that in Rus- 
sia last. year, by which entire communities were swept out of 
existence; but it is an increasing famine. Every year food is 
becoming scarcer, and every year more people are dying for 
the want of sufficient food. Food conditions are constantly 
changing ; as far as Kotzebue Sound there are salmon in the 
principal streams; north of Kotzebue Sound white fish are 
found until you come to Point Barrow, where there are prac- 
tically no fish, and the people are dependent on whale and 
walrus, with the wild fowl that breed there in summer. 
Again, in some years there are plenty of walrus at a particu- 
lar point, the next practically none. I spoke last year of 
King’s Island, where, in September of 1891, the captain of 





* Extract from address by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, at the Indian Confer- 
ence held at Washington, Jan. 12, 1893. 
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REINDEER IN ALASKA. 


the revenue cutter found the people entirely without provision. 
They had had a poor season, and there was nothing whatever 
on the island to eat; if the ship had not provided them with 
provision to tide them over till the seal appeared, some months 
later, that entire population would have starved to death ; 
there would not have been a man, woman, or child alive on 
that island when we reached them in June. In the winter of 
1890-91 Cape Prince of Wales had an abundance of food ; 
but the winter of 1891-2 was a famine, and if the teacher 
there had not had an unusual supply of flour, which had been 
tuken to trade with the Siberians for reindeer, some of the 
people would have died last winter for want of food. At 
Point Hope, where, in the winter of 1890-1, they had abun- 
dance of food, last winter they were out of food, and some of 
them had to go three hundred miles in the depth of winter to 
get enough to keep them alive until the whale and walrus and 
seal came in the spring. ‘That is the usual condition along 
that coast; a village may have enough to eat this year, next 
year they may die. Several years ago on Saint Lawrence 
Island three entire villages actually starved to death in one 
winter; and in the summer the revenue cutter found no peo- 
ple. The officers went from house to house, and found only 
corpses on the beds, on the floors, in the doorways, in the 
paths leading to the shore, wherever they had crawled out and 
died. There was not a man, woman, or child alive out of the 
three villages to tell the tale of the disaster. That is liable 
to happen at any time. And more than this, it does not con- 
cern the natives simply: we have now forty families of mis- 
sionaries of different churches in that region. It has not 
happened, in the few years since they have been placed there, 
that food has not been able to reach them; but such a thing 
is quite possible. In the year 1891 the revenue cutter was 
unable to reach Point Barrow. We had the twelve months’ 
mail and the twelve months’ supply of provisions. We could 
not reach them by seventy miles, for the great polar ice-field 
never left the coast. We had to land the provisions, and they 
were dragged up by dog-sleds. It sometimes happens that 
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the ice-field extends two or three hundred miles. Three 


years ago two parties sent out to determine the boundary 
between Canada and Alaska were with the utmost difficulty 
kept from starvation. There was a project before Congress 
for several years to establish a military post in the Yukon 
Valley. Suppose they had two companies there; there is 
nothing to prevent a time coming when, by the failure of 
navigation on the Yukon River, the food supply might fail to 
reach the post, and a couple of companies would starve to 
death. They could not get out of there in midwinter, they 
could not get food in, and there is no food there. It becomes, 
then, a wise provision, both for safety and for humanity’s 
sake, that we introduce a food supply into that country. 

We cannot stock the ocean with whale and walrus as we 
could stock a stream with salmon; and if we could we should 
simply continue the civilization of those people on the same 
lines as in the past. But what we cannot do by stocking the 
waters, we can do by giving them another and a better food 
supply, which will not keep them in the old lines of barbar- 
ism, but will be an uplift toward civilization, and that is by 
the introduction of the domesticated reindeer of Siberia. 
Three thousand people in Lapland are sustained by the rein- 
deer. In Russia there ave even more; and, so fur as we can 
glean by the revenue cutter, we think there are a great many 
more reindeer, and people sustained by them, in Siberia than 
in Lapland —in fact, the entire population of the nomadic 
tribes. 

This question of feeding the Indians came up three years 
ago. It would have been easy to go to Congress and secure 
a grant of a hundred thousand dollars to feed those people. 
But we feed them this year, and we pauperize them to that 
extent that they would not hunt; and every year we feed them 
it would be worse and worse, until finally they would die of 
pauperization instead of starvation. But we see a better way. 
It is to bring over reindeer, to teach the people to manage 
and take care of them, to make them herders instead of hunt- 
ers, to let them have these flocks as private property, which 
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they can take care of, and then they will have an abundance 
to eat. Starvation is unknown on the Siberian coast, except 
among the few people who are dependent entirely upon the 
fisheries. ‘They starve, as the Alaskans starve, when the fish 
fail to run in th» aeighborhood of their villages; but in times 
of famine they go back from the coast and attach themselves 
to the camps of the deer-men, to be fed through the winter. 
We have met with a great deal of difficulty. We have 
applied to Congress two years, and the Senate readily 
responds, and a bill has twice passed, granting fifteen thousand 
dollars for the purpose, but we fail in the House; whereas, if 
we had asked a hundred thousand dollars to pauperize the 
people, I think we could have got it through the first season. 
Again, a great deal was said in scientific circles to the effect 
that it was impossible to buy reindeer; that the superstitions 
of the Siberians were such that they would not sell a rein- 
deer alive. This was asserted so strongly that we began to 
think it was true, so that the season of 1891 was passed in 
getting more information and experimenting. We coasted a 
long distance, met many of their men, found they were ready 
to sell, and actually bought sixteen reindeer — not that we 
had anything to do with them, but to show that we could buy 
them. We brought them down a long distance, and placed 
them on an island, where we found them in the summer, all 
alive, with two little ones, though it had been an unnsually 
severe season. This season we started in on the basis of a 
herd, and in five trips io Siberia brought over a hundred and 
seventy-five, which were landed at the first harbor on the 
American side, Port Clarence, about forty-five miles from 
the Congregational Mission Station. Two white men were 
placed in charge, a superintendent from Nebraska and 
an assistant from California. We brought over four native 
Siberians who had been brought up among the herds, and 
they serve as herders. With them we have associated four 
young men from the Alaskan Eskimo. It is the intention 
to increase these four to fifty or a hundred if we can find 
suitable men, so that they shall be trained in the care, 
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management, and propagation of the reindeer, of which, in 
successive trips, we hope to bring over many more; and as 
these Alaskans become trained to the care of the animals they 
can be started out with separate herds as private property. It 
is a slow process, but if Congress would respond and the gov- 
ernment take hold of it, as the interest of the country 
demands, we could push it more rapidly. When we get our 
reindeer established throughout northern Alaska we shall have 
reclaimed four hundred thousand square miles from utter des- 
olation. Here is an empire as large as all Europe; it is now 
an utter, howling waste, with only perhaps ten or fifteen thou- 
sand souls. We can reclaim that from desolation, and make 
it support a hundred thousand people, with two million head 
of reindeer. That country is the only country I know of 
where the white man won’t steal from the Indian; the climate 
is too severe for a white man to go up and live there, and if 
that country has any population it will be the population that 
God placed there. Let us increase that population; and it 
will increase just as rapidly as we can increase a permanent 
food supply ; and let us lift them from barbarism to herders. 

Then there is a commercial side to the question. You will 
find smoked reindeer ham and tongue in every grocer’s shop 
in Norway and Sweden to-day. The pelts of the reindeer of 
Lapland are found all over Europe. The handsome book- 
bindings that come from Germany are made from reindeer 
leather. In the great dairs of Siberia reindeer hams and 
tongue and reindeer pelts are important staples, and twenty 
thousand head of reindeer are sent to the Siberian markets 
every year for fuod. Now give us two million head of rein- 
deer in Northern Alaska, and they will be of great commer- 
cial value. There will be a new industry which will add to 
the wealth of the American people. This matter has its 
humane side, in saving the population from extinction, and it 
has a commercial side as well. 
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LAW FOR INDIANS. 


ONE race alone in our vast country lives without law. 
Which race? The latest comer? The despised Russian Jew? 
The ignorant Pole? The passionate South-Italian? No; the 
oldest people among us, the Indian tribes that were found 
here by Anglo-Saxons. Why are they thus without the law 
which guides, protects, restrains all the rest of us? Because 
they have been treated with as independent nations within 
our borders. That time is past. They are now called the 
wards of the nation; their state of dependence is an admitted 
fact. Railroads, white settlement, the allotment of land in 
severalty are fast making tribal conditions impossible. What 
should naturally succeed to those tribal conditions? ‘The law 
of the land. Why is it not in foree? Because Congress 
refuses to see the need of law. Absorbed in changes of 
tariff, silver coinage, trade in offices, Congress ignores the 
urgent pleas of the best lawyers, best commissioners, best 
agents, best soldiers, and of many wise Indians. An 
admirable bill now before Congress struggles in vain for 
adoption. 

In 1887, the very year in which the Dawes Land in Sever- 
alty Bill was passed, the Mohonk Conference urged ‘+ addi- 
tional legislation to protect the Indians on reservations,” and 
appointed a committee to consider ‘* what legal measures were 
needed for the protection of Indian rights.” During the years 
between ’87 and the present time a bill has been drafted, 
revised, corrected, and improved by able lawyers in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. It provides simply that the 
laws of the state or territory in which the reservation lies 
shall be extended over the reservation, and that they shall be 
administered by courts of justice under the authority of the 
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United States, so that all Indians. skall be brought under the 
protection of the constitution and the laws of the country. 


In these provisions lies the whole substance of what is 
asked. Details have been already changed, and may be again. 
The essential principle is that the courts shall be United 
States courts, not agency courts. One point, however, has 
been considered in the present bill which seems of special 
ralue to Indians, viz. : that the circuit courts shall appoint an 
officer, whom old English law describes as the ‘* next friend,” 
who shall institute the suits and prosecutions on the part of 
Indians, and shall look out for their interests. Think what a 


> 


‘* terror to evil-doers” such a man might be if he were brave 
and faithful, and constantly backed up by the United States 
court ! 

And now, you ask, why does not a bill of this spirit and 
tendency speedily become law? ‘The first answer is, that no 
man in Washington has worked for it — without personal 
work in Congress it will not be taken up. 

A second answer is, that some friends of Indians prefer 
the present state of things. 

As the Severalty Bill now stands, it makes certain provi- 
sions for the security of property in land. There is also in 
existence an enactment that seven specified cases of crime 
shall be tried by the courts of the state or territory in which 
the reservation lies, and the remaining lesser, but important, 
every-day questions are all referred to the agency courts. 

What is an agency court? One in which the judges are 


= 


usually Indians, appointed by the agent. How many 
Indians could be expected to oppose an agent’s opinion, or 
to give sentence against an agent’s favorites? He is an abso- 
lute autocrat upon a reservation. No one in this court is 
expected to have any knowledge of law. All depends upon 
the natural instinct of equity and the good sense of the 
Indians. An Indian who can read and write English, wears 
citizen’s clothes, and has but one wife, is capable of holding 
the office of judge. The agent himself is responsible only to 
the far-away Indian Burean at Washington. The decisions 
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of agency courts are regulated, not by law, but by rules 
issued by the Indian office, and liable to change at any time. 
Gen. Morgan has revised and altered them during the year 
92 —the next commissioner is equally free to do the same 
thing. 

Is a variable system like this fit to control a people just now 
undergoing a most perilous social change? The Dawes Bill, 
in giving land to individual Indians, destroys the tribe, frees 
every man from his old duties and restraints, and brings him 
under — what? The laws of the state or territory in which 
he lives. What does he understand about a court of justice ? 
What busy white neighbor will explain anything to him? 
New questions arise all the time; questions of marriage, of 
recording, of inheritance, of boundaries of land, etc., ete. 

How can there be a more bewildered creature than an 
Indian suddenly confronted with these strange necessities, 
unless he learns, at the same time, that there is such a thing 
as law, and that, in the midst of his enemies, it is his power- 
ful shield ? 

The opponents of this bill urge that the reservation is a 
‘‘vanishing state of things.” True, but it cannot vanish 
instantly, for many Indians are unfit and unwilling to take 
their land, and, should the patents be forced upon them by 
the greed of land-grabbers, their need of help ought to appeal 
all the more forcibly to the people and the Congress of the 
United States. 

Another objection brought forward is, that the establish- 
ment of United States courts will be expensive. This is also 
true, but there are now large sums of money in the treasury, 
derived from sales of Indian lands, and fresh supplies are 
still coming in from the same source. 

Such obstacles seem trifling, when compared with the great 
and obvious benefits of a uniform system of law, the same in 
all places and for all men. Let every United States judge, 
sitting in his little court-room on the outskirts of our remotest 
territory, settling the petty disputes of two red men just 
emerging into the light of civilization, feel himself a part of 
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the permanent system of his whole country, and be inspired to 
fill that part faithfully and well. 

And now what lies in the power of friends of Indians to 
do to-day? To rouse our people from their indifference to 
the fate of the race, to break up that apathy of conscience 
which ignores our responsibility for the wrongs which Indians 
still suffer. Whenever Congressmen understand that it is the 
will of the people that Indians shall be governed righteously, 
uniformity of laws and all other wise administration will 
extend from Alaska to Mexico. Congress executes the 
people’s will. 


REPORT FROM THE APACHE SCHOOL. 

Tue Christmas tree for the Apache children at Mount Ver- 
non was remarkably pretty, and gave widespread pleasure. 
We missed Lieut. and Mrs. Wotherspoon’s help, as this is the 
only Christmas they have ever spent away from us; but Mrs. 


and Miss R. did all they could to help us, and things went off 


very successfully. The presents were very pretty, including 
gifts for the clean housekeepers as well as for the children. 
The desks for the first-class boys were much admired, espe- 
cially by the recipients. A rage for letter-writing has taken 
possession of the school this year. At one time notes were 
poured in upon us from morning until night, and each note 
had to be answered with punctilious politeness or great offence 
was given. Fortunately for our lives the disease is slowly 
abating, after having occasioned a rapid advance in the art of 
letter-writing. In so literary an atmosphere you may judge 
what a treasure the desks proved. For a long time there was 
an impromptu night school at the teacher’s house, inaugurated 
and carried on by the boys themselves, for the especial study 
of English composition. We had some friends visiting us 
from New Orleans — three bright, happy-hearted girls — who 
bore the brunt of it while they were here, going around armed 
with pads and pencils during the day, and helping us to act 
dictionary in the evening. One would think that five hours 
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in school was enough to tire the children of both books and 
teachers, but it seems not where Apaches are concerned. 
Neither rain nor snow could keep them away, nor would they 
go home until they were made to, which was done every 
night at nine o’clock. I do not mean, of course, that the 
whole school pursued knowledge in this wild and reckless man- 
ner, but there are a sufficient number of choice spirits among 
them to furnish, on an average, five or six students every 
evening. The constant expenditure of nerve and energy on 
our part was beginning to be terrible. What was to be done? 
We could not tell them to keep away. Providence inter- 
vened through an extra suit of clothes issued to each boy by 
the government. Their old clothes were not yet worn out, 
so they were directed to have the old ones washed to wear to 
school, and to keep the new ones for their parties and to put 
on when they came to visit their teachers. I announced in 
school one morning that no one would be admitted to the 
reading-room unless they were dressed in their new clothes. 
Mr. Wotherspoon thought it an excellent regulation, as any 
boy who was willing to make an honest effort for improvement 
through his visits to our house would be willing to undergo 
the trouble of an extra toilet. In this way the mere loafers 
would be weeded out, and our own sorely-tried patience and 
endurance in a measure relieved. The announcement of the 
new rule brought about a small revolution. For several even- 
ings the letter-writers —or letter-fiends, as some one called 
them,—assembled on the piazzas in the:r old clothes, and 
talked to us through the windows, indulging in such satirical 
remarks as ‘* I can’t come in.—l’m too dirty.—Do you think 
I would go in this beautiful house without any new clothes? 
No, sir!” The movement was evidently unpopular, but we 
stood our ground, and slowly and surely the noble savages 
began to give way. For a night or two no one came near us; 
then one evening we heard a stealthy movement of the shut- 
ters, and, going out, we found, bolt upright against the wall 
in the darkest corner, with their hats before their faces, two 
of our best boys, David and Vincent. They had on their new 
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clothes, and the victory was ours. We welcomed them, so as 
to make them feel our pleasure and approbation, took them 
immediately to the little reading-room, where their pens, 
paper, pencils, pictures, and books are kept, and where, by 
the light of a pretty lamp, they were soon happy writing 
letters. We were so delighted at their submission that we 
gave them each a present, telling them how happy it made us 
when they showed a willingness to do as their friends advised. 
After that the others began slowly to drop into line. The 
reading-room is a little room in the original house, which we 
have had white-washed, and which can accommodate com- 
fortably a table and eight or ten students, provided they keep 
still. We can put the boys on their good behavior and then 
leave them to themselves. The new parlor is used for more 
formal entertainments, when we have whole classes at a time, 
and for the squaw parties. At such times we work hard to 
make things amusing and improving. Of course this could 
not be kept up every day; eyen if it were possible it would 
not be advisable, as it would detract much from the novelty 
and good effect of the larger gatherings. We have had eleven 
entertainments for our brown friends since the new parlor 
was opened, and the most amusing of them all was our first 
squaw party. We intended having only women, such among 
them as kept their houses and children particularly clean. 
The first woman we invited had been married but a short time, 
and she asked if her husband might not come with her. Her 
husband is Binday, one of our best friends, and he stood by, 
adding his request to hers. We thought it a good opportu- 
nity to instil a higher idea of the respect due from men to 
their wives, so we invited him. After that everybody’s hus- 
band had to be invited. When the day arrived we found our- 
selves with five married couples and two widows on our hands. 
Chihuahua, the ex-chief who takes care of the school-rooms, 
and Mrs. Chihuahua were among the number. When we 
gave the invitation Mrs. Chihuahua was seated on the floor, 
with a bevy of small children industriously crawling over her. 
Her sweet, gentle face was, as usual, wreathed in smiles of 
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Chihuahua looked down on her and 
exhausted his whole stock of English in her honor. ** She 
good,” he said, waving his arms impressively, ** She good, 
she sit all the time.” As she could hardly do anything else 
under the conditions, we easily believed him. 

When we gave our invitutions we carefully explained that 
the children must be left behind, as none but grown people 
would be admitted. When the guests began to assemble, the 
two widows were the first to arrive. Then came Chihuahua, 
bowing like Lord Chesterfield, and looking like the Queen of 
Sheba in a snow-white suit. 

‘*Where is Mrs. Chihuahua?” Tasked. He motioned with 
a bland smile to the kitchen. I went to the kitchen, where I 
found not only Mrs. Chihuahua but all the Chihuahuan infants, 
dressed with elaborate care. They fairly shone, they were so 
clean. What was to be done? I felt that duty required me 
to come forward and act dragon, so [ made Chihuahua under- 
stand, through our errand-boy, Walter, that the children 
could not be admitted. I then suggested that he should take 
them home and leave Mrs. Chihuahua with us, as it was her 
party, not his. He refused decidedly, saying his arms were 
too weak to carry children. I then told him they must all go, 
as we did not want him without his wife. So poor Mrs. 
Chihushua, having refused cake with a pathetic gesture, 
went home in tears, and her husband walked off to the 
station with a dignity worthy a prince of any royal house on 
earth. In the meantime Godiicom and his wife, with all their 
bedizened babies, met Mrs. Coihuahua and heard her tale of 
woe. The result was that Godileom rose to the situation, 
took his babies home by the armful, sent his wife on without 
him, and joined her afterwards. The guests were all assem- 
bled when lo and behold! Geronimo appeared on the thresh- 
old. He was adorned with all his badges and most of his 
pristine dirt, and was, moreover, accompanied by his wife and 
two infants, allin a like condition. The dragon once more 
confronted the dilemma, and explained, through one of the 
guests, a returned Carlisle man, that he could not be admitted, 
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promising vaguely that somewhere in the future he and his 
wife should have a party of their own. He retired quite satis- 
fied. One of the women had come ina dress that was not 
very fresh-looking. U pointed it out to her, telling her, with 
a solemn shake of the head, that it was not clean, whereupon, 
to my horror, she began to strip it off with lightning move- 
ments. She had under it a perfectly fresh gown, and had 
worn the outer one as a protection against accidents between 
her house and ours. Mrs. and Miss R. and Mrs. B. had come 
over to help us, and altogether it was a very picturesque little 
gathering. Some of the Indians were seated at a table play- 


ing dominoes, for which there were prizes; others were look- 
ing at pictures, others were making remarks about the room 
and the company to their own great satisfaction. One or two, 
however, seemed rather left out of the general hilarity, and 
Mrs. B. proposed that we should play something that would 
include every one —for instance, **clap in and clap out.” 
We went to work, and, after much bard labor end much 
laughter, the Apache ladies were induced to sit each with 
a vacant chair beside her, and then the game was explained 
through an interpreter. Mrs. B. was to remain in the room 
with the women to show them what to do, while Mrs. and 
Miss Rt., Miss Margaret Shepard, and I went into the hall 
to superintend the movements of the men. So out into 
the hall we started, but hardly had we crossed the thresh- 
old, and before we could close the door behind us, the 
squaws rose in wrath as one woman — all, that is, but the two 
widows —and followed us, chattering and gesticulating like 
so many irate monkeys. It was in vain that we expostulated 
and the Carlisle interpreter roured at them. They seized their 
shawls, which, for hygienic reasons, had been left on the 
piazzas, and rushed for the gate ; even an offer of tea and cake 
in the dining-room could not stop them. One old lady, whose 
boys at school are very fond of me, allowed me to seize her 
and lead her back into the room, where she sank into a chair 
by the widows, and all three shook with laughter. The two 
Carlisle men captured and brought back their rebellious 
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partners, and Godilcom allowed his indignant spouse to go off 
without him, while he stayed to see the end. As soon as quiet 
was restored, the debris of the company were escorted to the 
dining-room, where they partook of unlimited tea and cake, 
during which I asked, ‘* What was the matter, why were the 
women so angry?” ‘* They say they no children,” the inter- 
preter replied; ‘*they don’t want to play like children.” 
One of the ladies exclaimed, ‘** We will never again try to 
make a squaw vivacious !” 

We have had the coldest weather this winter ever known in 
the country, and the coughs among the Indian children have 
been distressing to the last degree. Some have had pneu- 
monia, others have been threatened with it, while for two 
weeks the children in the school-room coughed so violently 
and incessantly that it was next to impossible to hear a word. 
Their condition became so precarious that the doctor in charge 
of the Indians advised Mrs. Wotherspoon to close the school 
for a week or ten days, as he was confident that sitting in the 
wim, stove-heated room and then running out in the bitter 
cold with no wraps was highly injurious to his patients. The 
trouble is over now, the weather is ideally beautiful, the 
children are better, and the school is going on as usual. 

SOPHIE SHEPARD. 

Mount Vernon Barracks, January 29, 1893. 


UNION IN WORK.* 
BY MISS ELLEN ANDREWS. 


In view of existing facts it seems impracticable for us to 
inaugurate any distinctive mission work of our own, such as 
many other religious societies carry on. But our city abounds 
in non-sectarian charitable organizations, conducted by people 
of broad sympathies, sound judgment, and wide experience, 
who make wise methods of practical benevolence an object of 
especial study, and apply them with a success which our inex- 





* Paper read before the New Church Friendly Aid Association. 
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perience could not at present attain. These organizations 
need more workers in their ranks. Here, then, in enlisting 
ourselves under tuieir leadership, lies our opportunity for use, 
for they open tkeir doors to us, and cordially welcome our 
co-operation. 

Working with them wil] accomplish three things: it will 
teach us, so to speak, the technique of benevolent work ; it 
will direct our efforts into channels of immediate usefulness, 
and, by bringing us into touch with different forms of external 
charities, it will give us 2 broader view of the subject in gen- 
eral than would otherwise be possible. Then if any distinct- 
ive work should open to us in the future, we can enter upon 
it fairly well equipped. 

Such was the solution of the question arrived at in confer- 
ence, and for this purpose —to work through existing charita- 
ble sccieties —the New Church Friendly Aid Association has 
been organized. It is about eight weeks old. It is here 
to-night to announce its existence, to state its present ambitions 
and its past experience — necessarily short —to ask you to 
recognize it and to help it grow. It aims to become the instru- 
ment of our society for charitable uses in the community, and 
for this purpose it will supply whoever desires with work in 
any of the channels now open to it which seem best suited 
and most congenial to him. Those who engage in such uses 
will be requested to report to the directors of the N. C. F. 
A. A. at stated intervals, and, while representing the asso- 
ciation, and, in consequence, our society, they will naturally 
desire and expect to conform to the rules of whatever outside 
organization they join. 

There is abundant opportunity for usefulness, for those who 
can give but half an hour weekly, as well as for those who can 
give more time; while those who have no time to spare can 
aid the association in its work by hearty, genuine interest in 
its success, and by the payment of the annual membership fee 
of fifty cents; and those among us who are already active in 
outside charities can simply, by uniting with the association, 
give it the benefit of their experience, of an interest in their 
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work, and can, at the same time, be witnesses to the world of 
the desire of our church for use. While the directors are 
ready to furnish work in other channels to any one having a 
preference for such, they believe that the Associated Charities, 
the Working Girls’ Clubs, the Children’s Aid Society, the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association offer, perhaps, especially prac- 
tical fields for us. Representatives of three of these organiza- 
tions are here to-night to give us details of how we can work 
with them. Our association has already several members who 
are co-operating in their uses. One thing to be remembered 
in undertaking work of this sort is, that no immediate visible 
results are to be expected. One must not be discouraged if 
twenty visits to a poor family, or as many to a circle of 
children, produce little change in manner or in intelligence. 
The influence of such visiting is an unconscious influence, but 
it is none the less a real and useful one. We have only to 
remember how constantly some friend’s example has operated 
to mould our own characters, and how slow we have been to 
profit thereby, to realize the patience required for any educa- 
tive work; and one never knows what temptations he may 
be keeping away from any one who can look to him as to a 
friend whose visits can be regularly expected. 

There are now thirty-one members enrolled upon the books 
of the association, and others who are really members and 
are at work, although they have not yet signed the constitu- 
tion. The Y. P. A. have undertaken to furnish an entertain- 
ment on the first Thursday evening of each month to the 
‘Home Circle” of the Y. W. C. A. This is work which 
will fit in with what they already provide for themselves in 
the way of amusement, and that will require no great expend- 
iture of time, while giving wholesome recreation to girls 
whose horizon is restricted. Two young ladies are playing 
one evening each month for dancing at a Working Girls’ 
Club. Two ladies have undertaken the charge of « Home 
Library. Several are working in connection with the Asso- 
ciated Charities. Two ladies are about to assume the charge 
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of a Junior Working Girls’ Club. One young lady has 
agreed to visit an infirm woman at the Old Ladies’ Home. A 
room in the Intemperate Womans’ Home is to be replenished 
with bedding, etc. The Ladies’ Aid Association are now at 
work for the New England Helping Hand Society, and have 
furnished material and made twelve sheets and twelve pillow- 
cases. 

On a recent occasion of rejoicing, of which the memory 
will ever be treasured by those who were present, when we 
realized anew and deeply — because we realized them in com- 
mon—the great privileges which come to us in this our 
church home, we were told of different phases through which 
our society has passed, and were shown how, in each case, the 
old has prepared the way for the new. Referring to what 
we had learned about these phases, the pastor whom we love 
to honor as our teacher and our friend besought us not 
merely to look back, but to look forward, and, viewing the 
past simply as an earnest of progress in the future, to gird on 
our strength for new effort, and depart into untried paths. 
Let us heed his words. A way new to us is even now opened 
by the friendliness of those without our borders. Let us 
reciprocate their cordiality, and avail ourselves to the utmost 
of our power, of the opportunities which they extend, join- 
ing heart and hand with those who labor for the temporal 
good of their fellow-men, not appalled at difficulties, nor dis- 
couraged if the result of these efforts seems small. Around 
us are human beings in bodily, mental, and moral poverty, 
whose misery God longs to alleviate, whose wounds He longs 
to hei. And here within our grasp lie the means for heal- 
ing, a spare half-hour to brighten some chamber of suffering, 
a weekly visit which may bring delight to little children, a 
cheery word which may raise some one from the apathy of 
despair; and there lies within our grasp, too, a love and sym- 
pathy for these unhappy ones which can open our eyes to 
their needs. They are chiidren of the same Heavenly 
Father, who has made us rich in the best things of life, in the 
possession of His word, in the realization of His love, flow- 
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ing forth to us, as it does, from the founts of human affec- 
tion. Here are we who can give of this abundance, and 
here around us are noble men and women who consecrate 
themselves to this service. Shall we not follow where they 
lead? Shall we not do our little part toward substituting 
health, industry, and honesty, for illness, idleness, and crime, 
and thus, by bringing the new earth into visible existence, 
to hasten the time when ‘* the desert shall rejoice and blos- 


som as the rose? ” 


CRIME, LUNACY, AND CHARITY IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 
BY GEORGE E. LITTLEFIELD. 


Two valuable contributions® to sociological literature have 
just been made by the state. They are of great interest to 
social leaders, but not to social dependents. Students, help- 
ers, and our best citizens find in these pages the wisdom and 
the facts which steady and direct the course of their conduct. 
To all others — the weak, the helpless, and the careless, ag 
well as the vicious — these pages offer rather too strong men- 
tal and moral food for reflection. The cold facts and figures 
of crime, lunacy, and charity in Massachusetts are not set 
forth in these reports sufficiently vague and shallow for their 
intelligence. lence the limited editions, and the absence of 
these reports from popular book-stalls and reading-rooms. 

The student, social helper, and best citizen, however, 
apply for and receive their copies of these reports, and, 
from time to time, according to the periods of spare time they 
devote to their perusal, they learn precisely the relation that 
they as statesmen —i. ¢., leading members of the state — bear 
to those dependent members, or wards of the state, whom 
they directly or indirectly lead. 

We have space to suggest only a few things of striking 








*'The 22nd Annual Report of the Commissioners of Prisons; the 4th 
Annual Report of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. 
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interest to such a man. Being a tax-payer, he, of course, 


first casts up the net cost of crime, pauperism, and insanity 
in his state. According to the Prison Report he sees that 
this branch of public care has cost $892,078,92 net (p. 217). 
Then, turning to the ** Pauper Abstract” in the Charity 
Report (p. xv.), he learns that this branch of public care has 
cost $1,874,497 net, ora total for both charges of $2,766,- 
575.92, or a tax of more than a dollar apiece from each man, 
woman, and child of the 2,238,943 people in the state. But 
then the 13,627 who received full care, and the 45,235 * who 
received partial relief, and the aggregate of 82,324+¢ who spent 
more or less time in prison under their keeper's care, did not con- 
tribute towards this tax for their support. Over 61,009 people 
of the two and a quarter millions of the commonwealth received 
our aid, thus making every 36 men, women, and babies a 
‘* prop” or support to each criminal or pauper. Leaving out 
of account the men, women, and babies who don’t ‘* prop,” tf 
our citizen begins to get an idea of his individual load. But 
not until he has reckoned in his part of the cost of civil law, 
and moral order, the church and private philanthropy, does 
his actual expense for the public weal become clear. One 
thing becomes more and more evident from year to year, and 
that is the fact that intemperance is the largest, and an 
increasing, factor in the record of crime, insanity, and 
pauperism. 

These Reports must be studied in detail before one can 
which is 


’ 


grasp the full significance of the word ‘ caritas’ 
revealed in their pages. Some idea, however, may be gained 
by a synopsis of afew sub-reports. In the Prison Report, 
for instance §, we learn that the State Prison at Charlestown 
has cost $170,739.01, net, and that $8,724.82 of the total 
went to carry on business at so much loss. (pp. 13-14.) We 


*p. xxx. appendix, Charity Report. 

tp. 218, Prison Report. 

t Over 145,000 cases of ** vagrancy,” cost 332,000, included. 

§See Lenp A HANbD, March, 1892, for synopsis of report of Concord 
Reformatory. 
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also learn that, including the seven prisoners who were 
caught, after they had escaped with four others, there were 
215 commitments and 174 discharges (including 15 pardons) 
through the year, leaving 656 prisoners in charge of their 
keepers at the end of the prison year. The average age of 
the prisoners (all male) was 30 years, and the average length 
of all sentences was a little over five years. Over two-thirds 
of the new commitments are for some form of theft; 24 are 
for a second time, 10 for a third time, and 2 are for a fourth 
time. One-third of the new offenders were of American 
parentage, and more than half were natives of Massachusetts. 
Only 46 were born in foreign lands. 

The warden naturally feels badly over the 11 escaped pris- 
oners, over the fire which destroyed the industrial wing of the 
prison, and over the loss at which industry is maintained at 
the prison. Mr. Lovering ur; 2ntly advocates the ** contract 
system,” or some other which shall make the prisoners’ work 
profitable. Including the warden, 63 men and officials have 
charge of the 650 odd prisoners at Charlestown. 

The physician, Joseph I. McLaughlin, reports only three 
deaths for the year, which is, comparatively, much lower than 
the rate of mortality outside prison walls. 

The chaplain’s report is the most inspiring of the Report 
for the State Prison. ‘+ Faith, hope, and love” flow from the 
heart of Chaplain Barnes to all prisoners susceptible of their 
influence. The educational work, in charge of Mr. Geo. S. 
Turner, is most promising. The prisoners were in commu- 
nication with the outside world through 9,673 letters sent out 
by them and 18,580 received. Once more the chaplain 
urges the necessity of help for and co-operation with dis- 
charged prisoners, which is emphasized by the Report of the 
Agent for Aiding Discharged Convicts, Daniel Russell. He 
has helped 494 discharged prisoners in all (446 of them were 
intemperate when arrested) ; 65 of these had no home when 
arrested. Mr. Russell says that the habit of self-help should 
begin, and be one of the conditions of discharge. 

Turning to the report of the Women’s Reformatory, at 
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Sherborn, we see that they manage things there more profit- 
ably, that institution earning about $14,000 towards its own 
support,* which costs $42,385.85. There were 263 commit- 
ments for the year, 154 of them being persons of American 
birth, but only 32 of American parentage ; 212 of them (four- 
fifths) were committed for ‘fooling with liquor.” Most of 
them were single women, 17 were mothers with babies, and 
16 babies were born after the arrest of the mothers. 

Dr. Potter’s report of her work shows, perhaps, the sun- 
niest side of prison life. She attended over 150 different 
diseases among the women, with many treatments of each 
per day. 

Miss Harold, the chaplain, and Miss Frye, the agent for 
aiding discharged women prisoners, present interesting reports. 

So much space has been given tothe Prison Report that but 
little can be devoted to the Report om Lunacy and Charity. 
The citizen feels that, after all, it is not so bad a thing to have a 
‘Scare,’ especially if the caritas be administered so wisely 
and well as are our great charity institutions, and their correl- 
ative appendages, such as ** Out-Door” and * Family-System ” 
relief. He feels proud of his part in the great philanthropies 
of his state, proud of the state, and in this consciousness he 
is happier at home by his own cheerful fireside, the peace and 
blessedness of which he has paid for with the cost of his share 
of the public burden. 

Tn closing let us urge the reader to read carefully the open- 
ing pages of the Charity Report regarding immigration. — It 
is with satisfaction that we note the growing stringency of the 
laws which bar chronic pauperism, insanity, and criminals 
from our ports, to save us from hereafter being the common 
“*dumping-ground ” of the world. 


* Besides this $14,009, the farin netted $9,690 worth of produce. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN BOSTON. 


In the annual report of the School Committee or the city 
of Boston, just issued, much space is given to manual training. 
The year 1892 is the first year that such training has become 
universal in the grammar schools, though it was first intro- 
duced many years ago. <A brief history of this work is as 
follows : — 

“© As early as 1881 definite effort was made by private 
individuals in Boston, looking to the introduction of manual 
training into the grammar grade of the public schools. 
Repeated effort was made by the pioneers in this work to obtain 
from the School Board permission for classes to receive instruc- 
tion at the North Bennet Street Industrial School; and in 
September, 1883, before formal action had been taken by the 
board, boys from the Eliot School (North End) were sent to 
the Industrial School for instruction in carpentry, printing, 
and shoemaking, by permission of Mr. Charles C. Perkins, 
chairman of the Third Division Committee, an early and 
enthusiastic advocate of manual training. 

‘It is not until the year 1883, however, that we find 
recorded in School Document No. 3 that on the 27th day of 
February of that year a hearing was given by the Committee 
on a Manual Training School to a few persons interested in 
manual training, the subject under consideration being the 
acceptance of an offer from Mrs. Quincey A. Shaw to give to 
pupils from certain schools, training in cooking, housekeeping, 


and laundry-work for girls, and printing, carpentry, and shoe- 
making to boys. During the next March (1885) an order 
was passed with the following cautious wording, that pupils 
‘ whose parents or guardians so request, in writing, may attend 
the Industrial School on probation, for two hours weekly.’ 
‘In May, 1885, the first classes in cooking under this order 
were started at the North Bennet Street School, with Miss 
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Amy Barnes as teacher, pupils coming from the Hancock 
School. In October of the same year two cooking-schools 
were started simultaneously, each receiving one hundred and 
fifty pupils weekly from the public schools. One of these, in 
Tennyson Street (Starr King School), was supported by Mrs. 
Hemenway, and the other was carried on by the North Bennet 
Street Industrial School. Mrs. Hemenway supported the 
Tennyson Street School for three years, when, in 1888, its 
further expense was assumed by the city. The North Bennet 
Street Cooking School was always largely indebted to Miss 
Sarah B. Fay, who assumed its entire running expenses from 
1887 to 1892, when its support was assumed by the city. 
These two kitchens were the first public school kitchens in 
America. It is to the high standards established by these 
first two schools, and to the normal classes established later 
by Mrs. Hemenway, and under the able direction of Miss 
Homans, that the excellence of the teaching in the school 
kitchens of Boston is largely due. 

**In the year 1886 another cooking-school was established 
by private enterprise, in Jamaica Plain, and the School Board 
started another in South Boston. The Jamaica Plain School 
was assumed by the city in 1888. 

‘*In 1888 the first experiments were made in Swedish 
Sloyd, all previous work with tools, in Boston, having been 
based on the Russian course of work. Modifications were at 
once found necessary in the adaptation of Sloyd methods to 
American needs and standards (prominent among which was 
a satisfactory system of drawing) ; but the ideas upon which 
the system is based were found to be so entirely in harmony 
with those of Froebel as to commend it to the followers of this 
great teacher, and to decide Mrs. Shaw to offer to the School 
Board opportunities for its study both in children’s and in free 
normal classes taught by Mr. Gustaf Larsson. Three grad- 
uates from the school at Naas were employed by her as teach- 
ers, and two new schools started, in addition to the one first 
established in North Bennet Street. 

‘*So general has been the interest in this new departure 
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that more than a hundred teachers have undertaken the arduous 
work of the normal classes, while the manifest influence of 
Sloyd upon other systems employed here shows how general 
and how generous has been the recognition of its value. 

‘¢In the year 1884 a Manual Training School was opened 
in the basement of the Latin School, which was carried on for 
several years; but as the other plans which were being carried 
on in other parts of the city were found to be superior, it was 
closed in 1891. In the year 1889 the trustees of the Eliot 
School Fund in Jamaica Plain, having experimented with 
summer schools for some years, offered free instruction in 
wood-working to the pupils of the public schools, and scholars 
were received that year from five grammar schools and one 
high school. In the year 1891 these trustees asked the 
privilege of making an experiment by giving a four years’ 
course to the four upper grades of the grammar school, which 
request was granted, and the experiment is now being made. 
This system is based upon the course of Russian manual train- 
ing as introduced by Dr. Runkle in 1876 in the School of 
Mechanic Arts at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
but has been largely influenced by the modified form of 
Swedish Sloyd, made by Mr. Larsson, of the Appieton Street 
primary.” 

Boston is much indebted to Mrs. Shaw, and her associates, 
to Mrs. Hemenway, and to the trustees of the Eliot School 
Fund. With wise foresight they established normal classes 
which have not only supplied teachers for Boston, but for other 
cities also. 

In 1891 an appropriation was made by the City Council for 
a Mechanic Arts High School. Tkis sum was increased the 
next year, and it is expected that the building will be ready 
for occupancy next autumn. Now, for the first time in Bos- 
ton, the boy who wishes to enter the industrial world will be 
enabled to prepare himself, at the public expense, in the best 
manner. 

‘¢ The new building will be three stories in height, 224 feet 
long by 90 feet wide. The basement, besides containing the 
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boiler-rooms, etc., will be provided with several hundred lock- 
ers to contain the regular clothing of the boys when they are 
in their working costume. There will be on the first and 
second floors several class-rooms, each to accommodate 72 
pupils, in three sections of 24 each; a machine-shop, with 
engine, lathes, planers, etc.; a blacksmith-shop, with 25 
forges and anvils; a moulding-shop; a carpenter-shop; a 
finishing-room ; a wood-turning room; a chemical laboratory ; 
a reading-room and library. In the third story there will be 
a large room to be used both as a gymnasium and an assembly 
hall. The 25 hours’ time of the week will be divided into 
about 10 hours of shop-work, 10 hours of book-work, and 5 
hours of drawing. The book-work will consist of algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, physics, and chemistry. The build- 
ing will be abie to accommodate from 300 to 350 pupils, and 
it is believed that it will be the most complete building of its 
kind in the country.” 

The instruction in clay-modelling, paper-cutting, etc., 
throughout the city in the primary schools has resulted most 
satisfactorily. It develops the inventive power, gives the 
children great dexterity in the use of their fingers, while culti- 
vating the eye. ‘The report emphasizes the importance of 
educating the hand, mind, and eye together. 

‘* We are beginning to see more and more that thinking 
begins with things. There are some who may still believe that 
the outlay for shops and for these special teachers is unneces- 
sary, and that the whole thing is a caprice of the hour. But 
the number of such is very few, and they show that they have 
given the matter but superficial thought. The little time that 
it has been tested in our schools has already shown its value. 
Nothing else has such power to soften, refine, and humanize 
rude girls and boys, to lead them to respect others, and to 
bring out those qualities which will lead them in turn to be 
respected. In the early spring of this year a class of boys was 
brought for the first time into one of our shops. They were 
from homes in one of the worst sections of our city, and fora 
lesson or two seemed almost ungovernable. But in less than 
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three months these rude boys became so fascinated with their 

work, that, compelled to be left largely to themselves one day 
¥ on account of the illness of «teacher, they excited the admira- 
tion and comment of some educators who unexpectedly called, 
because of their ceaseless attention to the work in hand. 
These few weeks had changed the wild boys of the street into 
those that were courteous and respectful and eager for advance- 
ment. Jts value as a disciplinary as well as an educational 
Sorce has not been overestimated. 

‘¢ Not only is manual training arousing dormant intellects, 
enabling the teacher to reach the brain through the hands, but 
it is saving boys and girls who would otherwise go astray, and 
giving them a fairer opportunity for the places they can best 
} fill in the work of life. A case has come to our knowledge of 

a boy who was in school for several years, and was such a 
‘dunce’ that he was a subject of ridicule for ail his associates. 
As aresult he became sullen and indifferent. But, put to work 
in the Manual Training School, he found his place, and there 
discovered that he could excel. His own manhood was 
aroused, and he began to have the respect of his companions. 
His success was so great that soon he was promoted to have 
the care of the shop. To-day he is receiving a large salary as 
the mechanical man in a large dentist’s establishment. This 
despised and discouraged boy was saved, doubtless, from a 
criminal’s life by this new education. Every teacher of 
manual training can multiply such illustrations by scores. 

‘© And what shall we say of the moral power and uplift 
which comes into many of the homes of the poor when the 
girl has been taught in our cooking-schools? It is a well- 
known fact that much of the poverty and discouragement 
which exists in many of these homes comes because of the 
: ignorance of the wife and mother. She does not know how 

to manage with thrift. Waste leads to debt, and debt often 
leads to intemperance and ruin. But the girls are being taught 
in our schools how to make good housewives ; how to build the 
} fire; how to buy that which has the most nutriment at the 
, least expense; how to prepare it economically and serve it 
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daintily ; how to make broths and gruel for the sick ; especially 
how to keep a kitchen neat and tidy, and make it attractive to 
all who enter. . 

‘But the girl who is reared in a home of wealth equally 
with the one who is born in poverty needs this training. Ina 
few years we shall have a generation of wives and mothers 
who will not be at the complete mercy of the maid in the 
kitchen, but who will themselves know how properly to guide 
and instruct others in the care of the household. 

‘*Only the future will reveal what magnificent and far- 
reaching results have come to the homes of our city since the 
Boston School Kitchens were estzblished in 1885 by Mrs. 
Shaw and Mrs. Hemenway. 

‘¢One of the great perils of this nation, as of all others, is 
in the class distinctions between the rich and the poor, and the 
barriers that grow up between them. A part of this difficulty, 
unconsciously perhaps, has arisen from the fact that many have 
grown up to despise those who labor with their hands. But 
manual training is the antidote of all this. When the culti- 
vated teacher is seen dressed in the garb of the toiler, and 
when all pupils, rich and poor, work with their hands together, 
labor is honored and ennobled, and false conceptions are cor- 
rected before they become fixed. I believe it is not too much 
to claim that this whole plan of manual training, as it has now 
been introduced, is a new bond, drawing closer together the 
various classes in the city we love to call our own, and is help- 
ing towards that higher citizenship without which no republic 
is safe.” 
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OPENINGS. 
BY L. H. C. 


Every one knows that an Englishman is the last person to 
be unmindful of the advantage of a proper introduction, 
whether for an individual or a project. In charitable schemes 
the regard for this punctilio is shown by the general preva- 
lence of the custom of holding formal opening ceremonies. 
Anything may be thus ‘* opened,” from a hospital to a single 
endowed cot in one of the wards, or from a Labor Home to a 
fancy bazaar. Nor must it be supposed that the opening is 
an idle ceremonial, a mere fanfare of trumpets. On the con- 
trary, it may safely be taken as a guarantee within limits of 
the genuineness of the scheme, of its practicability, and of 
the reliable and responsible character of those having it in 
charge. 

Two circumstances contribute to this conclusion: one, that 
not infrequently the project has already been carried on 
experimentally quite long enough to test it fairly; and the 
other, that the persons foremost in these ceremonies are too 
exalted in rank or position to admit of their lending their 
names to anything which has not been thoroughly investi- 
gated. A royal prince or princess, a noble of high degree, or 
any man or woman prominent before the public, would be 
slow to run the risk of occupying a false position in such 
matters ; and undoubtedly there are many thoroughly worthy 
and useful charities which, either because they are obscure or 
are unusual in their methods, could not secure this sort of 
introduction if they would; while possibly there may be 
others who would not if they could, lest it might seem to 
commit them to a stereotyped or too conservative course of 
conduct. 
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An opening is capable of being made a direct source of 
revenue, a first-class advertisement, and an occasion for cram- 
ming with information people who could not be induced to 
read annual reports. But the advantage is not wholly, or 
perhaps even mainly, on the side of the affair opened: the 
opener also reaps a reward in appearing before the public in 
that most engaging attitude of sympathizing with and foster- 
ing religious and benevolent enterprises. Even if this were 
merely posing it would earn a certain meed of popularity ; 
but when it is genuine (and there is good reason to believe 
that it generally is so) it creates a warm feeling of respect 
and affection for those who, though virtually debarred by the 
requirements of their rank from laboring shoulder to shoulder 
with the actual workers, at least gladly give aid and cheer in 
the ways that remain open to them. 

It will be enough to give a sketch of two of these charity 
functions at which the writer was an interested witness. The 
first was a bazaar held in St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, under 
the auspices of the Young [elpers’ League, and for the bene- 
fit of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes for Orphan and Waif Children, 
with which the League is in connection. The League itself 
‘¢js a voluntary union of boys and girls under eighteen years 
of age, chiefly of the upper and middle classes, who agree to 
do all they can to help crippled, blind, deaf and dumb, and 
sick children of the waif and stray classes.” Though of com- 
paratively recent formation, it numbers nearly thirteen thou- 


” 


sand ** companions” (i. e. members,) and has, among the 
other periodicals issued from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, its own 
illustrated magazine. Moreover, interest 1s stimulated by : 
system of prizes and awards; the latter consisting of a small 
silver badge given to each member who collects one pound 
and secures twelve new companions. 

The president of this constantly-increasing band of young 
people is the Queen’s cousin, the large-hearted and deserv- 
edly popular Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, who had con- 
sented to open the bazaar in her official capacity, and was 
(better still for purposes of revenue) to be accompanied by 
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her daughter, the Princess May, who had just accepted the 
vice-presidency of the League. 

‘¢ Lives there a man with soul so dead ” that he is insensible 
to the glamor of romance surrounding a princess, young, 
pretty, and with a history? Whose dead lover, late heir- 
presumptive to the throne, was still lying unburied in the 
royal chapel at Windsor Castle, with her bridal wreath rest- 
ing on his coffin, while rumor was busy whispering that his 
brother had not only succeeded him as heir-presumptive, but 
would, ere long, as fiance also? It might savor of brutality 
to say that no better advertisement could possibly have been 
hit upon by the promoters of the bazaar than the presence of 
the Princess May; but certain it is that the tickets went off 
like the proverbial ‘* hot cakes,” and, as each ticket repre- 
sented 2 shilling, not including reserved seats (and every 
seat was reserved), the League unquestionably owed a large 
portion of their admission fees to their new vice-president. 

The royal ladies were due at three o’clock, but long before 
that time the hall was crowded with a dense throng. When 
they had entered, and had been escorted to the platform, and 
were duly presented with the regulation mammoth bouquet, 
then came the opportunity of the day. That great audience 
Was sure to remain there spell-bound by the presence of the 
princesses as long as these latter were willing to continue to 
act as magnets, and during that time they could be, and were, 
flooded with information through the medium of various 
addresses. Then the princesses each graciously accepted a 
gold badge of the League, and graciously handed the silver 
badges and the prizes to the boys and girls entitled to them 
as they defiled past. But thus far nothing that was done had 
opened the bazaar, and the audience kept their places while 
the princesses were escorted through the different rooms to 
inspect the collection of pet animals offered for sale, the sam- 
ple bands of boys busily working at the trades carried on in 
the Homes, a sample ward from the hospital in full operation, 
etc. But still the bazaar was not opened ; and, the princesses 
returning, they and we were entertained with various admir- 
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ably-executed drills by the children from the Homes: mus- 
ket and cutlass drills, bell-ringing, leaping, and other 
gymnastics by the boys, and the prettiest possible flag-drill, 
besides running and dumb-bell evolutions, by the girls. 

Then at length the crucial moment came. The royal ladies 
left their seats, and Dr. Barnardo, armed with the Duchess of 
Teck’s formidable bouquet, ascended the platform and 
announced that she had authorized him to declare the bazaar 
opened, and that, with the Princess May, she was already 
occupied in giving the most practical proof of the fact by 
making purchases at the stalls. This was the signal for a 
grand rush. Every one wanted to see these ladies actually 
engaged in buying; every one, too, wanted to see the various 
departments that their royal eyes had witnessed; and it is to 
be hoped that every one also longed to follow their illustrious 
example in the purchasing line, though there was certainly 
one weary individual who retired worsted from a fruitless 
struggle to reach the stalls, and was only too glad to wriggle 
out of the crush into the open air and the soft envelopment 
of a London fog. 

The second opening was by the Duke of Fife of a Youths’ 
Labor Home, conducted by the Church Army. It may be 
said, in passing, that the Church Army, as its name indicates, 
is a Church of England organization. It undertakes to reach 
the lowest classes of the depraved poor, and bases its opera- 
tions on the bread principle of helping each man to help him- 
self. Most of its workers are unpaid volunteers, who visit 
the casual wards and other resorts of the ** submerged ” in 
the endeavor to get hold of and influence the individual. 

The Labor Home in question had already been in active 
operation for nine months, during which time it had received 
a hundred and thirty-one lads from casual wards, prisons, 
work-houses, and the streets, had housed and taught them, 
and had placed more than half of them in outside situations, 
so that it had well earned its title to an honorable pub- 
lic introduction. It is situated in Spitalfields, where, in 
by-gone years, the Huguenot refugees had settled, and tended 
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their silk-worms and plied their looms; the very building 
itself had formerly been a charity school, where many of the 
Huguenot children were educated; and on the site of the 
work-shop had once flourished the mulberry tree where the 
silk-worms fed, and under whose shade Isaac Watts had 
written hymns. But, though historic ground, there was noth- 
ing in the squalid surroundings, the dirty market-place, the 
dram-shops, the grim old church, from which the chimes con- 
tinued to sound during the ceremony, and the rough, unkempt 
crowd watching for the arrival of the Duke, to suggest any- 
thing but present-day poverty and toil, bad quarters, poor 
food, no soap, more gin than water, and more rags than 
clothes. 

The gay bunting hung across the street was the only bit of 
brightness without. Within were cleanliness, a certain meas- 
ure of unadorned comfort — bare floors and brown-blanketed 
beds — plenty of white-wash, and, as some found to their 
cost, rather too much fresh paint. 

Religious services were first held in the little chapel, which 
was overflowing, and could not be even remotely approached ; 
so we stationed ourselves by the closed door of the work- 
shop, in which the actual opening ceremonies were to be con- 
ducted. The crowd grew denser, and standing room dimin- 
ished until all might have appropriately responded when the 
call was made for members of the press. By a judicious use 
of the name of this magazine, we, too, were admitted with 
the vanguard of reporters. The Duke had proved a good 
advertisement, for, as husband of the eldest daughter of the 
Prince of Wales, herself only three removes from the throne, 
he is a person of more than ordinary ducal interest. As at 
the other opening, a good audience having been secured, it 
only remained to improve the opportunity for the benefit of 
the project in hand. And incontestably it was not the fault 
of the speakers if, before the meeting ended, their hearers 
were ignorant of the aim, scope, methods, and results of the 
Church Army work. Neither was it from lack of subscrip- 
tion-cards, collection-bags, and mite-boxes if the financial 
returns were not bountifully sufficient. 
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A list of the addresses will serve to indicate that the love 
of ‘*muchee talkee-talkee” on public occasions is not con- 
fined to our own country. First, the rector gave a general 
history of the parish, from before the coming of the Hugue- 
nots until the present century, when, owing to the tearing 
down of old rookeries in other districts, the larger portion 
of the London poor had been driven into the region of Spital- 
fields. Then the Duke of Fife, in declaring the building 
open, made an address lauding the Church Army, and dwell- 
ing on the fact that their Homes do not compete with the 
‘asual wards in providing fastidious tramps with a change of 
lodging. He was followed by the secretary of the Social 
Scheme of the Army, who gave a great deal of information 
concerning his department. Then another gentleman made 
an address by way of explaining that he was not there to 
make an address, but only to announce that the Honorary 
Secretary could not be present. Afterwards the Bishop of 
Bedford, in the longest speech of all, gave a resume, with 
additions, of what had gone before, and moved a vote of 
thanks to the Duke; which necessitated an address from Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton, who seconded the motion. The vote was 
accordingly taken, whereupon the Duke of Fife was obliged 
to make another speech returning thanks for the vote of 
thanks. But finally, somehow or other, the last address was 
really made, and all the speakers were smuggled into a quiet 
room for a cosy cup of tea. 

Not long afterwards, as we wended our way through the 
evening shadows, the Duke’s modest coupe whirled past, hav- 
ing on behind as out-riders (unknown to the liveried coach- 
man) two ragged little urchins of the ‘* gutter snipe” order— 
prince and peasant together, so near and yet so far. 

We could never undertake to compete on the same line 
with the English in openings, as our republican institutions 
do not provide the requisite eminent persons of leisure ; but 
could we not make our charity gatherings more inviting, and 
less formal and fatiguing, by adopting the sociable custom of 
tea-drinking, so prevalent here? Asa rule the english man 
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or woman is sure of the habitual afternoon cup of tea (one 
might almost venture to predict that if service were held at 
half-past four tea would be served in the churches), and cer- 
tainly the sense of comfort and cosiness is such as might 
divest even committee-work of its dreary dullness. It 
sounded odd, but undeniably comfortable, to hear announced 
from the pulpit that a Sunday School teachers’ meeting would 
be held in one of the church rooms, tea to be served at a 
stated hour, followed by the study of the lesson. Surely 
that meeting was neither stupid nor stiff. After the bazaar 
opening, of which an account has been given, the British 
maids and matrons present gathered in an apartment provided 
for the purpose, and paid their customary devotions to the 
tea-pot. A lady lectured recently in the Polytechnic, and 
afterwards at the end of the hall was the ubiquitous tea. It 
is true that in the latter cases it had to be paid for, but the 
cost was trifling and the satisfaction was immense, while the 
partaker left with a sense of good cheer, instead of having 
the pleasure of the exercises spoiled by the contrary sense of 
weary lassitude. 

Wanted, then, an Anglomaniac to ameliorate the hardships 
of our charity gatherings by introducing this cheerful 


custom. 


CHILDREN’S FOUNTAIN. 

Miss ANNA Gorpon has proposed a children’s fountain at 
Chicago. Mr. Wade, an English sculptor, has accepted the com- 
mission. This fountain is to be exhibited in the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Columbian Exposition, and afterwards to be 
erected on the corner beside the Children’s Temple as the gift 
of chiidren to the city that invited the Exposition. Each child 
who gives ten cents and sends his or her name to the Total 
Abstinence Pledge will be represented by his or her signature 
and money in this beautiful memorial. The money for the 
fountain goes to Miss Gordon’s address at Evanston, Ill. 
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RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts month will be held the annual meeting of the Ramabai 
Association. We publish no news from the school in this issue, 
but our April number will contain a full account of the annual 
meeting. The school has never been in a more flourishing 
condition than at the present time. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are much gratified by the kindly interest which is 
shown by people, irrespective of denomination, in this noble 
work. 

The letters from Pundita Ramabai during the past year have 
been the cheerful, happy letters of a woman who sees the ful- 
filling of her heart’s desire. Never was there a more devoted 
missionary than the Pundita Ramabai. When we recall the 
frail little Hindu woman who visited us a few vers ago, going 
from town to town, almost literally taking neither ‘* scrip nor 
purse,” pleading eloquently for her sisters, we wonder that she 
has been able to bear the steady sacrifices which she has 
imposed upon herself. Her quick sympathies are balanced by 
strong, common sense. She rarely blunders, and her simple 
honesty enables her to carry a point when the finest diplomacy 
would fail. 

Daring the past year death has called away two persons 
who were greatly interested in her work. Rt. Rev. Phillip 
Brooks was a vice-president of the Association, and Professor 
Charles C. Shackford was one of the Board of Trustees. 
Their loss is deeply felt, and the Association owes much to 
their untiring interest in the cause of the Hindu widows. 
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MONTHLY MEETING. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of representatives of the 
Clubs was held at the Lenp a Hanpb Office, at noon, Monday, 
January 30th. Twelve members were present, Dr. Hale in 
the chair. <A letter was read from George Truman Kercheval 
with regard to the Omaha Reading-Room. A small sum of 
money was in the treasury which had been given for this pur- 
pose. Mrs. Patten and Miss Freeman were appointed a com- 
mittee to expend the money and send a box to Mrs. Picotte 
containing books, papers, crayons, pencils, ete. 

Mrs. Whitman reported for the Noon-Rest Committee, of 
which she is a member. Mrs. Macmahon was chosen chuir- 
man of the committee, and one lady is present each day, with 
four assistants. She reported that friends had been kind in 
presenting to them a mirror, oil-cloth, a door-mat, a cotfee- 
tank, pictures, books, clock, sash curtains, napkins, money- 
box, cushions, etc., also a small amount of money. The 


**Noon-Day Rest” is not a charitable but a self-supporting 
institution, the weekly receipts covering all weekly expenses. 
The ** Rest” is well patronized, and there is a list of apph- 
cants for membership ready to take cards as soon as others 
give them up. The average number accommodated each 
day is about one hundred and ninety. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Dickinson, secretary of the 
King’s Daughters, expressing interest in the Ceylon Hospital. 
It was voted to forward money to the treasurer as fast as suiii- 
cient should be received for a share, also to print a circular 
with regard to the hospital for distribution. © Mrs. Whitman 
said that she had spoken to the club of ‘* Young Workers ” at 
Peabody, Mass. They were much interested in their work, 
as their yearly reperts show, and the accounts were most 
gratifying. The ** Young Workers” sent a box to Mr. 
Moore, a colored teacher at Broad Run, Virginia, before 
Christmas. They also interested friends to send another box. 
A letter had just been received from Mr. Moore, .thanking 
them and telling them the condition of his school. 
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A note was read from Miss Thompson, secretary of the 
Manassas Industrial School, announcing a gift of one thousand 
dollars and smaller gifts, amounting to nearly three hundred 
dollars more, for the school. 

Since the last monthly meeting a valuable package of 
children’s underwear had been sent to the Central Office by 
Mr. Ceiley of Boston for distribution. Mrs. Whitman reported 
that they had been sent where they were greatly needed, 
to a town in Virginia, a settlement in New Mexico, and per- 
sonally given to families in and about Boston. 

Dr. Hale gave an interesting account of the help that a 
«¢ Lend a Hand” Club can render to strangers. He had written 
to the leader of a Club that a young man in whom some of the 
Clubs were interested was stranded in his city. Unfortunately 
the precise address was not known. Notwithstanding this 
difficulty the young man was found, and made to feel at home 
in his new surroundings. 

Dr. Hale spoke of the work for girls which has just been 
opened at the People’s Institute, in Roxbury. He found there 
girls learning to sew, to carve, to set type, and to saw. 
Special cases of interest, but of a private nature, were brought 
forward by different members of the committee, and measures 
taken for their relief. The meeting then adjourned. 


NOTICE. 


The secretary wishes to call the attention of the Clubs to 
the fact that but few of the Clubs have paid their dues for the 
year 1893. The work of the Central Office increases every 
year, and should be supported by the contributions of the 
Clubs. A Club of ten members pays one dollar. From ten 
to twenty inclusive two dollars, and so on. It does »et aver- 
age more than a cent a month to every member of a Lend a 
Hand Club. When the work of the office is taken into con- 
sideration, with only the necessary expenses, no one can feel 
that it is a large amount. It would greatly facilitate matters 
if the Clubs would send their dues for the year at once, with- 
out further notification. Notice of any changes in Clubs or 
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the formation of any new ones should be sent to the secretary, 
Mrs. Whitman, at the LeEnp a Hanp Office, in order that the 
registration may be kept as correct as possible. 

At Christmas the president of the Lend a Hand Clubs, 
aceording to his custom, sent his personal remembrance to 
each Club. If there is any Club that did not receive his gift 
at this season, it was owing to wrong registration, and all 
Clubs will receive circulars and printed matter more promptly 
if they will keep the secretary correctly informed as to change 
of officers and addresses. 


CLUB REPORTS. 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Oor progress in the good work of the order has been small 
during the past year, and still, as we look back over the 
twelve months, we can find many hearts made lighter, and life 
made brighter, by the efforts of the King’s Messengers of 
Templeton. 

A new division has been formed, of about twelve members, 
in a different section of our town, who are all full of interest 
and zeal in helping on the good work which our mottoes stand 
for. 

In the removal of Mrs. Nathaniel Seaver to another field of 
labor we have lost an inspiration and helper, which we could 
ill afford to give up, but what will prove our loss will be others’ 
gain, as we are sure the Lend a Hand Club will flourish in 
whatever place she may be, as she is full of enthusiasm and 
love in the work. 

The young ladies’ division have made a lovely slumber robe 
for a ‘* shut-in,” raising the money to purchase material at an 
ice-cream sale. The smaller members each took five cents at 
the beginning of last year, and were to multiply it as much as 
possible in the course of the year. Most of the money was 
added to by selling home-made candy, each member returning 
an amount varying from $1.00 to 12 cents. 
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A pleasant reception was held in October, at which every 
member of the separate divisions was invited. An oyster 
supper, with sweets, was served ai 6 o’clock, and in the even- 


ing a pleasing programme given by the members consisting of 


readings, a paper upon the origin of the Clubs, singing, and 
recitations, after which a social time was spent in games. 

The Indian School in Montana was remembered at Christ- 
mas-time with games, cards, and books. 

A Club is to be formed with six of our members and six 
Indian girls, who are to exchange letters. Miss Rosalie 
Childs of Hyde Park will help form the Club, which is called 
the Onoqua Club, bringing the Indians into closer relations 
with their white friends. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Tue Sloyd School opened on Monday, January 2d, with full 
and enthusiastic classes. Each pupil was notified, either per- 
sohally or through his parents, and it was found, in almost 
every case, that the boy was impatient to begin, and some had 
been looking anxiously for the notice in the Memorial (weekly 
paper). The mothers were all very grateful to the school, and 
seemed to fully appreciate the value of the lessons. This was 
quite unexpected on the part of the teachers, for, even as late 
as last year, the Sloyd School seemed to be a mystery, and it 
was usually simpler to call it the Carpenter’s School and avoid 
explanations. But this year there was only one person who 
had not a clear idea about it. One of the oldest boys gave a 
dollar for the school, and confessed that, although he was 
much interested in the work, he felt too old for the class. As 
he had been a promising pupil, and very helpful in his class 
last year, it was decided to ask him to join the teachers’ class, 
with the idea of giving lessons later, which he was very glad 
to do. 

Five of the forty boys who were in the school last year 
have left. Of these, one has entered the private class, one 
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has left town, one is working and has no time for lessons, and 
only two have left from lack of interest. 

Among the new boys, who fill the vacancies, is one who 
entered the school the first year, but after a few lessons he 
was found to be too young to accomplish the work, and so 
was dropped, with the promise that he should come back in 
two years. 

The classes have been graded as much as possible with 
regard to the number of models the boys have made, so that 
in the Friday class all the boys have made the hatchet-handle, 
and two, who have been in the school from the start, have 
made the towel-roller. Next in grade is the Monday class, in 
which the boys have all finished the flower-pot stool. The 
Wednesday class is next in order, then Tuesday and Saturday. 
Drawing is introduced this year, and there are two new models 
between the pen-holder and the cutting-board : the tool-rack 
and coat-hanger. All the advanced scholars begin with draw- 
ing the tool-rack, and make it from their own plan, so getting 
their first drawing-lesson on an easy model. 

The eagerness with which the boys have returned has been 
more than gratifying, and with the very efficient new teachers, 
and the new floor, the Sloyd School enters upon its third year 
under most favorable conditions. 

During the month of February the Sloyd School has pro- 
gressed very satisfactorily, and the interest in the work does 
not seem to diminish. Six evening classes have been carried 
on, and instruction has thus been given to forty-eight boys. 
These classes have been in charge of members of the normal 
class. who have had two afternoon lessons each week. 

The boys take a lively interest in the work, and their 
attendance is all that could be desired. It is provided that a 
boy who is absent from two lessons, without good excuse, shall 
lose his place. No one has yet been dropped from the classes 
for lack of attendance. 

The waiting list continues large, and the room is often beset 
by boys who are interested in the work and anxious to join 
the school. The teachers were formerly interrupted and 
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obliged to neglect their duties in order to attend to these appli- 
cants. This difficulty has, however, been remedied, by having. 
a **lady dean” present while each lesson is going on. This 
not only leaves the teachers free to attend to their boys, but 
provides some one to attend to visitors, show them the 
models, and explain the object of the school, and the methods 
of instruction. 

The drawing has proved most successful. It is interesting 
to see the boys come in, hang up their things, light their gas, 
put on their working-aprons, take down their drawing-boards, 
and begin their work. The work which the boys are doing 
ranges from the wedge, and the first model, to the hatchet- 
handle, which is the twelfth. The lessons have been marked 
by good order and attention on the part of the boys. 

They not only learn carpentering and the correct use of 
tools, but also acquire habits of order and neatness, the effect 
of which reaches far beyond the school. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Ar Thanksgiving-time we sent out sixty-four or five baskets 
of food to poor and needy families. Three written acknowl- 
edgments showed that these baskets were appreciated. 

Two weeks ago yesterday we held a fair, and cleared 
one hundred and twenty-five or one hundred and thirty dollars. 

Later we have a sociable, entertainment, and an Honorary 
Members’ tea. 


Wuar club can answer the following letter ?— 

‘‘Tam almost in despair about writing to strangers for a 
‘situation,’ because they can have no idea of my fitness for any- 
thing, and would hardly like to take me ‘ on trust’ to recom- 
mend to others. Iam about fifty years of age, have taken 
care of, and been companion for invalids till my spirits 
implore me for something more cheerful and helpful. Do 
you know of any position in which I could find the conditions 
I need, and still be self-supporting ?” 























THE «LEND A HAND” MOVEMENT. 
FROM AN ENGLISH PUBLICATION. 


TuHIs movement arose out of a story entitled ‘«* Ten Times 
One is Ten,” by Dr. E. E. Hale, of Boston, U. S. A., 
written for the purpose of showing the propagating power of 
goodness. The hero was Harry Wadsworth. This noble 
young man’s influence was so helpful to others that they were 
inspired with gratitude and a desire to become like him. He 
died young. Ten friends, who met at his funeral, bound 
themselves to do all they could to walk in his steps, to tell 
others of him, to spread his influence, and to induce others to 
live as he did. Harry Wadsworth was only one: his example 
caused at least ten others to copy him: ** Ten Times One is 
Ten.” Ashe had multiplied himself in them ten times, so they 
each resolved to multiply him still furtber by enlisting converts 
and making each one into a ten as he had: ** Ven Times Ten 
isa Hundred.” And as exch convert was required to do the 
sume, the increase of the Wadsworth spirit and work goes on 
till it embraces the whole population of a happy world. 
Harry Wadsworth always Jooked up and not down, forward 
und not back, out and not in, and was ever ready to lend a 
hand when there was good work to be done — which is 
another way of saying he had Faith, Hope, and Love. 

This story of a possible reformation acted powerfully on 
the imagination of people in America. Wadsworth and 
Lend a Hand Clubs, Look-up Legions, the Order of the 
King’s Daughters, the Willing Workers, and other societies, 
rapidly sprang up, forming the great ‘* Lend a Hand” move- 
ment, now numbering hundreds of thousands of members. 
They all adopted the Wadsworth mottoes : — 

Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back ; 
Look out and not in; 

And lend a hand. 
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For to look upward is to trust, to look forward is to hope, 
and to look outward is to feel the needs znd woes of others, 


and to lend a hand is the same love in action. And because ° 


Christ, the Elder Brother, lived such mottoes for their exam- 
ple, **In His Name” (I. H. N.) is used as a watchword. 

Dr. Hale, who is the general president of the whole move- 
ment, says that ‘* no society is properly a Wadsworth society, 
whatever its constitution, unless it is attempting something 
definite for somebody outside its own number.” Each society 
may organize as it will, may choose its own name, make its 
own constitution, select its own work. 

A few Lend a Hand societies exist in England. How 
many, it is not yet possible to tell. A branch of the King’s 
Daughters ;.a Lend a Hand society of young women uuder 
the Rev. A. W. Oxford, M. A., at St. Luke’s Church, Ber- 
wick Street, Soho, London; a Guild, under Rev. J. J. 
Wright, at Chowbent Chapel; a Lend a Hand Guild also in 
connection with the Unitarian Chapel, Nantwich ; and another 
belonging to the Free Christian Church, Crewe, are all 
known as working under the Wadsworth mottoes. In addition 
to these geueral mottoes, a society may choose a secondary 
motto of its own as setting forth its special aim. There are 
some societies in America which form the Order of ‘* Send 
Me,” which have for a special motto: ‘* Here am I, send 
me.” The Willing Workers have the words: ** Willing in 
every good thought and deed.” The Excel Bands use: 
‘© Seek that ye may excel to the building up of the church.” 
A Forget-Not Circle of the King’s Daughters takes this name 
from the text: ‘And forget not all his benefits!” Other 
mottoes in use are ** Sowing beside all waters,” and : — 

Do all the good you can ; 
In all the ways you can; 
To all the people you can ; 
As long as ever you can. 

Since the Lend a Hand movement was described in a series 
of three articles in the Znguirer of August, 1890, an attempt 
has been made to apply its principles to practical church work 





we 
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in our own denomination, in the form of Lend a Hand 
Guilds. A Lend a Hand Guild is a band of church workers ; 
a fellowship of brothers and sisters united for mutual helpful- 
ness; a society for helping the helpless, and doing good to 
others not of our church, in such safe and practical ways as 
can be devised; existing not only for hearing the word, but 
for doing it — with Jesus Christ as leader. 

It is founded on these convictions: A man is dosé who lives 
for himself alone, and 1s not a Christian until he lives for 
others; a church is dead which lives for itself alone, and is 
not Christian until it lives for others outside of itself — not 
declaring the word only, but doting it. All men are brethren, 
and God is their Father. God’s kingdom cannot come 
unless men work for it. God calls upon all men to Lend a 
Hand! Christ Jesus— our Elder Brother — is the noblest 
and worthiest Leader. 

Christianity means, not believing Christ merely, but living 
his life, doing his work, denying ourselves, and following 
him. Hence the watchword: ‘*In His Name.” At Nant- 
wich the Lend a Hand Guild is the working society of the 
chapel. It is divided into three committees: one for provid- 
ing lectures and entertainments to be open to the public; a 
second, called a Sewing Society Committee, for the benefit of 
the poor and needy; and a third, a committee for house-to- 
house visitation on behalf of the chapel. Likewise at 
Crewe the guild is the Church Workers’ Society. Every 
connected institution of the church is regarded as a branch of 
the guild, and all church work is guild werk; all who are 
willing to Lend a Hand in any work connected with the 
church are guild members or guild helpers. Apart from 
work of connected institutions, such as Sunday School, Band 
of Hope, Sewing Society, Mutual Improvement Society, and 
various meetings, parties, and entertainments in which the 
guild, or members of the guild, have helped, other work has 
been done, such as distribution of leaflets from house to 
house, visitation of absentees, visitation of the sick wherever 
acceptable, whether of our church or not, with a little help 
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from the Guild Fellowship Fund in case of need. Good 
work has been done in these ways, though on a very limited. 
scale, owing to the smallness of the number of available 
workers. 

The following description of the Guild is extracted from 
the Guild Manual: 

Object: To form a band of Christian workers always will- 
ing to Lend a Hand in good service for our church, for each 
other, and for all whom it is in their power to help. 

Work: The promotion of a good life in its members, by 
monthly meetings and regular attendance at our church ser- 
vices. To induce every member to do some work, however 
small, for the good of others, and to help to make our church 
a blessing to the community. To promote personal and 
social purity. To visit the sick, and especially the sick 
members. 

Duties: To do the work conscientiously, however common- 
place or disagreeable. To do any work at the request of the 
guild or the warden, and not to let self-indulgence stand in 
the way. To avoid such pleasures or amusements as may 
harm or degrade ourselves or others. To cherish good 
thoughis and right conduct, and to think as highly as we can 
of our friends and neighbors. To guard against hasty or 
unkind words. To make the place we are in better and 
pleasanter for our being in it. To promote, in all righteous 
ways, the interest of our Christian faith and of the church to 
wuich we belong. 

Membership: Open to all persons elected at any monthly 
meeting ; subscription, 1d. a month. 

There is a guild service on the first Sunday of every month 
at the close of the congregational evening service. The 
week-night meeting is for reporting, discussing, and arrang- 
ing work. There is no sacerdotalism, no sacramentarian 
ceremonial in connection with this guild, but the truest sacra- 
ment of work for God and man. The adoption of this 
movement in connection with all our churches as an instru- 
ment for the organizing of consecrated Christian workers — 
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a brotherhood of divine service — would do much to make 
them Jiving churches, would lead to the use of all our 
resources, and the economy of our denominational strength. 
It is said that many of our churches are dead because they 
are doing nothing either for God or man —that they are 
chilled and frozen by the influences of self-interest. Jere is 
a remedy, a call to the churches to live for, and to give them- 
selves, in self-denying labors, to the community. 

The Manual of the Lend a Hand Guild contains further 
information, including: six Lend a Handhymns. The Guild 
Service, with prayers, readings, and order of monthly meet- 
ings. Recommendations to members. A morning prayer 
and an evening prayer. Helps for every day in a month, 31 
pages, each consisting in guiding thoughts in choice sentences 
from great writers, and an apt poetical quotation — all forci- 
ble and suggestive expressions of the idea of each subject. 

It may be interesting to mention an incident connected with 
Dr. Hale’s recent visit to England, as he relates it himself in 
a letter published in the October number of his Lenp a 
Hanp monthly of Boston, U. S. A. *‘*I landed from the 
‘Cephalonia’ in Liverpool on the 5th of July. I went to 
the Grand Hotel, Lime Street. When I went to my room 
there lay on the table one little parcel. It was my welcome 
to England. I opened it, and you may judge of my feeling 
when I found that it was the Manual of the Lend a Hand 
Clubs of England. It has been prepared by the Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Crewe, England; first, for the club connected with 
his own chapel, and then for other clubs with which they are 
in correspondence. I had not the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Smith, nor was the name of his club on our hist. This 
seemed, therefore, like the reaching out of a friendly hand in 
the dark, and made me feel once more how wide is the 
Christian freemasonry which unites the world.” 

Without much delay Dr. Hale wrote to the compiler a very 
characteristic letter in which he said: ‘+I have just received 
the Manual of the Lend a Hand Guild. I cannot tell you 
how much gratified as well as surprised I am. You enter 
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into the spirit of our undertaking perfectly. And I feel sure 
that the Manual will prove very useful.” After that, the 
present writer had the pleasure of shaking hands, and of some 
interesting talk, with the author of **Ten Times One” on 
the occasion of the public reception of him at Essex Hall, 
London. ‘To have spoken to the founder of the Lend a 
Hand movement, and seen him face to face, is one of those 
experiences to be treasured in one’s memory and never to be 
forgotten. 

God is our King, and whoever serves Him best and most 
is greatest in His sight. Christ is our Captain, example, and 
guide, and our highest glory is to serve the King under his 
leadership and *¢In His Name.” When we hear the call of 
the King: ‘* There is a work needs doing — who will do it 
for Me?” —it is imperative that we should answer: ‘+ Lo, 
here am I; send me!” If we know these things, happy are 


we if we do them. 


STUDIES IN TEMPERANCE. 


A CLEAR, concise, and convincing pamphlet entitled 
‘* Seven Studies In Temperance ” has been written by Rev. 
W. C. Gannett, and printed by the Unitarian ‘Temperance 
Society. In each lesson he gives an outline, then references 
to the best authorities, followed by notes which lead to revela- 
tions, oftentimes startling. Mr. Gannett wisely does not tell 
all he might on the different points he touches. He under- 
stands how to excite the interest of his reader, and leads him 
on to think out answers for himself. Education does not 
consist in the number of facts tucked away, to be drawn out 
as occasion demands... It is better that the boy or girl should 
use the few statements which interest him as subjects of 
thought. It may be that he will arrive at a different conclu- 
sion from the one intended by the author, but, should he do 
so, it will be evident that he is conscientious, and has given 
much thought to the subject, or he could not form an opinion 
so contrary to the statements which are made. But the 
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majority will have no inclination to look upon the other side. 
The notes are written ina fair, candid spirit, and appeal to 
the common sense of all who read them. 

Take, for instance, the second lesson. It is upon the 
‘¢ House Wonderful” in which we live, and the questions are 
asked, ‘* Does alcohol feed it, does it warm it, does it 
strengthen it, does it quicken the mind?” The description 
of the body, and the working of the blood, is short, and 
every sentence does its duty. ‘* Each of us has one such 
wonder house to live in, and there are none to let, and none 
for sale. Now what if a plague should get among your life- 
builders ?” 

Society is defined as all the homes in the land. With an 
average home of five persons, is one intemperate person to 
every ten homes too large an estimate? ‘Then think of the 
immediate relatives who suffer indirectly, but even more, 
perhaps, than the victim himself, whose sensibilities, after a 
while, become somewhat deadened. 

Drink Bill of the United States.— The amount of liquor 
consumed in 1891, in round numbers, was: 


Gals. Gals. 
Distilled Spirits 91,000.000 1.42 per head. 
Wine, about 30,000,000 |) 
Malt [Liquors 977,000,000 15.28 or half a barrel per head. 


One-eighth of the spirits, it is reckoned, is used in ‘¢ arts, 
manufactures, and medicines.” 

Amount Paid.— The ** drink bill” is the cost to the con- 
sumer. Conservative estimates placed this bill for the United 
States in 1886 at $700,000,000. By 1891 the consumption of 
spirits had increased one-fourth, of beer one-half, of wine 
about one-fifth, so that for that year the bill would have been 
$950,000,000. From this may be deducted the liquor taxes 
paid the United States Government ($121,000,000), and the 
license fees paid the local governments (say, $44,000,000), 
amounting to $165,000,000, leaving $785,000,000 as the ne¢ 
drink bill of the nation in 1891, — about $12.25 per head, or 
$61.25 per family. But some prohibitionists confidently figure 
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the gross, and even the net, cost as high as $1,200,000,000. 
With this drink bill compare some other costs. The total 
expenses of the United States Government for 1591 were 
$437,436,368. The tariff is the great national issue at the 
coming election, yei,the total tariff duties of 1891 were only 
$219,522,205. The total cost of the public and private schools 
in the United States for 1888-9 (the latest published) was 
$171,739,317. 

Formerly intemperance was the exception to the rule. We 
will not say that now it is the rule, but we will say that so 
wide-spread an evil has it become that it must be treated as a 
whole. As this great evil has grown, public opinion has 
slowly changed, and we now find that the people recognize the 
value of abstinence as never before, though it is true that 
many of them held back from actual conflict in the great battle 
of our country. Mr. Gannett calls it ‘* the irrepressible con- 
flict between home and saloon.” —_He says ‘* two theories, two 
consciences, two organized parties everywhere; in nearly 
every town in the land, a ¢ North against a South.’ ” 

The ‘*Rumsellers’ Right” and ‘*Whose Rights are 
Invaded?” brings up a train of thought which every thinking 
boy and girl can follow out for themselves. ‘* License,” and 
‘¢Is the Public a Partner?” suggests thoughts perhaps new to 
our young people. ‘High License” and ‘ Prohibition” 
reveal facts which every young person should know, and in 
every case the students should be led to discuss the topics 
freely. The seventh lesson deals with total abstinence, 
pledges, temperance societies, and work that ‘* You and I” 
can do. ‘* Coffee-house Movements,” the ‘* People’s Palace,” 
‘*Temperance Bars,” and kindred organizations should be 
studied with care. It is often thoughtlessness that prevents 
young persons from taking a positive stand in the temperance 
question. When thy have studied with care, particularly if 
they have been led by a wise teacher in these ‘* Seven Studies 
of Temperance” to think out for themselves these troublesome 
questions of the age, they must see that it is a duty to stand 
up in a square fight. Almost anything is better than indiffer- 
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ence, and there is more likelihood of converting a man who 
upholds drinking than one who cannot be roused to give it a 
thought. It is impossible for any one to read this little book 
and not think. We speed it on its way, confident of the good 
work that it will do, and glad that the subject has been pre- 
sented in so wise a manner. 


TWELFTH YEAR OF TUSKEGEE’S WORK. 
BY R. C. BEDFORD. 


Tis year promises to be the most marked in the history 
of the school thus far. It is a time of extreme poverty 
among the Black Belt colored people, and of scarcity of 
money among all classes. Our best white schools report a 
great falling off in the number of their students, on account 
of the hard times. In this respect just the reverse may be 
said of Tuskegee. The school opened on the first Monday in 
September, and was, practically, full on the very first day, 
and the turning-away process has been carried on ever since. 
There is no doubt but that if the school had the room, it 
could have, to-day, one thousand students instead of six hun- 
dred, and that without a single effurt on its part. The school 
is, by no means, a local institution, but the real industrial and 
literary center for the Black Belt region, not only of Alabama, 
but of all the southern states. Some idea of the blessing the 
school affords to the people in their time of need, is seen in 
the fact that, to all of its six hundred students, it gives more 
or less opportunity to work out their expenses, and to over 
two hundred who this year came to the school absolutely des- 
titute, it gives an opportunity to go to night school, and, by 
working during the day, to pay all their expenses and save 
something to their credit, with which they can next year enter 
the day school. These poor boys and girls of the night 
school often prove to be the very best students that enter 
here. Of last year’s class one spent four years in the night 
school and one in the day school. He graduated an excellent 
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scholar and an expert blacksmith, at an expense of thirty 
dollars in cash. One of the same class is now a medical 
student in Shaw University, at Raleigh, N. C., and is able to 
pay his way by work in the printing-office. The valedictorian 
of the class spent several years as a work student, going to 
school at night, and for her excellent scholarship and charac- 
ter she was retained here as a teacher. <A graduate of the 
class of 1888, who spent a good deal of his time in the night 
school, is now a successful lawyer at Mobile, Ala. A few 
weeks ago Julius Cesar Alexander reached here, having 
walked a distance of one hundred and seventy-five miles, 
carrying all his possessions in a sack. He made the entire 
trip for twenty cents, which he paid for ferriage over streams 
he could not ford. The people along the way, both white and 
colored, freely gave him food and lodging, and, as he 
journeyed, he preached an educational crusade, stirring up 
many to come to school. He has taught school for seven 
years, but says, ‘* My people wants better teachers, and I’se 
come to graduate.” He has already shown himself so capable 
that he has been made a foreman on the farm. <A few days 
ago the soles of his shoes were held on by wires wrapped 
around his feet, and when they gave out entirely the superin- 
tendent found him at his plow, walking without complaint, on 
a cold, windy day, barefooted in the furrow. He has been 
furnished a new pair of shoes, and for his old frock given a 
coat and vest, and he feels that Tuskegee is the nearest place 
to heaven he has yet found. 

The school is in great need of more buildings, and if our 
friends will furnish the money we can not only put it into 
buildings, but also, with this same money, turn these poor, 
inexperienced young people into intelligent and_ self-sup- 
porting citizens. Mr. Washington and his associates have the 
ability to manage one thousand students, and the school plant, 
if sufficiently equipped, is broad enough to accommodate them. 























SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE GRAMMAR 


SCHOOLS. 





ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS AND APPROVED BY 


} 
THE COMMITTEE ON EXAMINATIONS, BOSTON. 
The course to be an exposition of the formula, ‘Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 
Three lines of work — facts, principles, causes. 
Fundamental ideas, to be worked out with abundant familiar illustra- 
\ tions: Public Convenience; Public Welfare: Public Will. 
THE City GOVERNMENT. 
1. Expression of public will: by 
City Council: branches, term, election. 
Voters: qualifications, time, and manner of voting. 
Organization: presiding oflicers, recording oflicers, committees. 
preg ee ay if to appropriate money. 
* ( to establish ordinances. 
Leading objects of appropriations. 
Sources of city income: licenses, what and why; taxes; prop- 
erty, poll, assessment. 
2. Execution of public will: by 
Mayor; term, functions, —to recommend, to veto, to appoint. 
Department system: principal departments. 
j School department, independent: committee, choice, term, 


work. 
Special officers: Clerk, Treasurer, Auditor, Solicitor. 


to obey, why? 


3. Civie Duties, | to vote, why? 
! 
! 
1. Of citizens, } 


to pay. why? 
2. Of officers: to consider public convenience and public 
) welfare. 
Government for the people. 
Sources of inforination: the city charter and ordinances, and newspaper 
reports of proceedings. 
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THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 





(A new and larger public. 


1. Expression of public will: by 
The Legislature: branches, choice in districts, term, organiza- 
tion (similar to City Council), time of election and of meeting. 
Chief subjects of legislation: shown by list of committees, and } 
by chief titles in Public Statutes. Compare with work of 
City Council. 
2. Execution of publie will: by 
Governor: election, term, chief duties (similar to Mayor's 
Lieutenant-Governor and Council: functions. 
Department system: boards and commissions. j 
Special officers: Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, Attorney-Gen- 
eral (like city officers). 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

(A new and larger public with international relations. 

1. Expression of public will: by 
Congress: branches, tern, time, mode of election, meeting. 
Organization (as before). 
Chief subjects of legislation (named in Constitution). 

2. Execution of public will: by 
President: term, choice, chief functions (similar to those of 

Governor and Mayor). 

Vice-President: sole function. 
Departments: cabinet. 

3. International Relations: f 
Treaties, what?’ subjects? Diplomatic Service, Navy. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


1. Private Rights: name, limits of. 

2. Necessity for protection. 

3. Expression of public will concerning. 

4. Means of protection: ‘ 


Police for city; sheriff for county; militia, for state; army for 
United States. Courts: city, state, national. 


Illustrate gradation and relation of higher courts to lower. Explain 
here relation of county to state. 
Judge, jury, witnesses, attorneys; functions of each and moral obliga- 
tions of each. j 


RELATIONS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. Local government in colonial period. 
2. Colonial government in colonial period. 

















WOMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION. 


3. Changes produced by Revolution. 
(1.) Colony became State. 
Constitution of Massachusetts. Date. 
(2.) Colonies became United States. 
1. Under Articles of Confederation: time, defects. 
2. Under Constitution. 
Date. Preamble to beTcommitted. 
Objects: explain each by reference to existing condi- 
tions as described in history. 
4. Changes produced by Civil War, 
(Shown in Amendments to Constitution. ) 
Read to class Section 15, Chapter 44, of the Public Statutes, and teach 
by discussion why the virtues therein enumerated are the ‘basis on which 
a republican constitution is founded.” 


WOMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION. 
FROM THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


DurinG its first year of existence the Women’s Rest Tour 
Association had in a measure felt its way, gauging its efforts 
by the public need, as that became apparent, and endeavoring 
to profit by public sympathy and criticism. In January, 
1892, however, it pledged itself to definite aims and specified 
methods of working. Two circulars were issued, the first set- 
ting forth the designs of the organization, and giving condi- 
tions of membership ; the second containing the by-laws and 
alist of the officers and charter members. These circulars 
were judiciously distributed, and within a week after their 
issue applications for membership were fast coming in. The 
number steadily increased until July, when it reached 350. 

In March a new edition of the hand-book, «* A Summer in 
England,” containing a Continental supplement, was prepared, 
and a list of lodgings, revised and much enlarged, was 
issued as a separate pamphlet. This was so printed as to 
constitute a ticket of membership, and is for the use of mem- 
bers only. The success of the hand-book was at once pro- 
nounced and gratifying. Of the first edition of 1,000 copies, 
650 have already been sold, and the comments of readers and 
of the press have been uniformly flattering. 
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In June the sum of $750 was granted to three members to 
enable them to spend the summer in England. <A part of this 
money was asked only as a loan, and will eventually be 
repaid. 

As soon as we had actually begun to prepare our lodging- 
list, it became apparent that our society must be, in a meas- 
ure, 2 close corporation. We wished to retain only lodgings 
for which we could vouch, and, on the other hand, we had, of 
course, no right to recommend such lodgings to any but desir- 
able guests. That, among other reasons, has made us cau- 
tious in the consideretion of candidates for membership. 
The secretaries have investigated each application, and have 
admitted no one without satisfactory references, and further 
evidence of desirability. It has happened, in many cases, 
that applicants have desired to find companions for the trip, 
and their requests have led to a great amount of letter-writ- 
ing, often with a successful result. And frequently, where it 
has proved that tastes or itineraries could not be made to 
coincide, « delightful social intercourse has been promoted, 
and on this the association greatly plumes itself, although it 
may be, strictly speaking, outside its line of work. Many 
women who were going abroad for the study of art or lan- 
guages have applied to us for special information, and this the 
secretaries were usually able to obtain through their corre- 
spondents in Europe. 

At the beginning of our work we entered into corre- 
spondence with the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (having its headquarters in London), and were enabled, 
in return for services on our side, to obtain their lodging-list 
to supplement our own. Our friendly relations, both with 
this society and the Teachers’ Guild of Liverpool, have con- 
tinued, and have been still further fostered, during the past 
summer, by personal intercourse. We have furnished the 
English Guild with a list of American addresses for the use 
of their tourists, and have sent them a considerable amount 
of information in reference to travelling in our own country. 
One of our present projects is connected with their work. In 
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each town of England is a correspondent of the Guild, 
bound to be of service to other members by furnishing infor- 
mation in reference to that particular locality, and it has 
seemed desirable to secure them as resident consuls of our 
own. A list of these working members would be furnished 
to our members, who might call upon them for advice regard- 
ing lodgings or sight-seeing. In order to do this, or to ask 
kindred assistance, it is, of course, necessary that we should 
do something in return, and therefore members all over the 
country are earnestly requested to send us the addresses of 
desirable boarding-houses where our English cousins, travel- 
ling in America, may be entertained at reasonable rates. 

In November, 1892, the Pilgrim Scrip was issued, a copy 
of which was sent to each member,:but which is under no 
circumstances to be sold to the public. Every mail brings us 
repeated assurances of delight in the Sertp, satisfaction in 
our work, and indebtedness to the association. 


WHAT IS THIS SOCIETY FOR? 

First—It publishes a hand-book of travel, which is given to 
members, and sold to the general public. 

Second—It publishes a list of lodgings in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, which, for obvious reasons, is for the 
use of members only. 

Third—It publishes a paper called the Pilgrim Scrip, 
which has not only an advanced educational purpose, but 
which will, we hope, promote that social intercourse possible 
to persons living at a distance. 

Fourth—It introduces women who would gladly go abroad 
if they need not go alone, to other women of similar tastes and 
desires. 

Fifth—It aims at lending and giving money for vacation 
trips to women greatly in need of rest and change. 
















LEND A HAND MONTHLY. 





EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. Editor ia Chief. 
JOHN STILMAN SMITH . . . . .«. .«.  « Manager. 


Sample copies of Lend a ITind sent on the receipt 20 cts. in postage stamps. 


Back numbers may be sent to us and we will bind them at the 
following rates :— 


Vol. I, If, If, and LV, bound in antique half-leather — . : - $1.00 
Vol. V. bound in two parts, antique half-leather —. : ; : 1.50 
Vol. VE and VIT, bound half-leather, per vol. : ; ; : ta 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Antique, half-leather ‘ : ; : 4 : - - $3.25 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half-leather —. . ° : 3.75 
Vol. VI and VII, bound half-leather, each : . . : ‘ 2.00 
The two vots. together : ; , : . : ‘ : ; 3.79 


New England Magazine for February. 
THE OLD PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


“ THE burning of the old First Church at Plymouth imposes a duty upon a much 
larger circle than that of the congregation which has worshipped within its walls. It 
imposes a duty upon every loyal son of New England and upon every American who 
honors the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers,” writes Edwin D. Mead in the Vew Augland 
Magazine for February. “There is no other church in which all New Englanders and 
all Americans feel a sense of possession, of which all ina manner are members, to the 
extent which is true of the First Church in Plymouth. We forget all creeds and all 
changes of creeds; we care little what preacher is in the pulpit or what title is on the 
hymn-book, what title was there yesterday, or what will be there to-morrow. We remem- 
ber only that this was the church of the AM/ayfower congregation and of Elder Brewster, 
the church of Bradford and Carver and Winslow, the church of the pioneers sent into 
the New England wilderness by John Robinson, with the charge never to ‘come to a 
period in religion,’ but ever to keep their minds open for ‘more light and truth.’ It was 
the first purely democratic church in modern times, which means that it was the first 
purely democratic church in history. It was the church of the men who signed the 
eompact on the AM/ayflower, that great first word in the history of American liberty and 
independence. The signers would have found it hard, many of them, to tell whether 
they signed it in their capacity as members of the church or as members of the ‘ civil 
body politic. They would have found it hard to the end of their days to tell whether 
they were doing this and that in their capacity as members of the Church of Christ 
or as citizens of Piymouth; for they looked upon the end and aim of citizenship and 
of churchmanship as the same—to bring that New England corner of the world and 
of eternity where they found themselves under the true forms of eternity and into 
conformity with the law of God.” 
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